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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Council of State Garden Club Federations 


8 annual meeting of the National Council of State 
Garden Club Federations has just been held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, opening April 8. After a luncheon, the 
flower show at the Stadium was visited. At 4 o'clock the 
council was entertained at tea by the Garden Club of Illinois. 
In the evening, the council was welcomed to Chicago by 
Mrs. Frederick Fisher. Remarks were made by Mr. John 
Scheepers of New York and Mrs. Wirth Dunham of Chicago, 
the latter talking on prairie flowers. 

On April 9 the delegates were called to order by Mrs. 
Thomas Motley, Jr., of Readville, Mass., who presented 
Mrs. Fisher as president of the hostess federation. Mrs. Fisher 
outlined the plans for the entertainment of the guests. 

The roll call of states showed delegates from Alabama, 
Connecticut, Iowa, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Oregon, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. A resolution of regret was adopted 
on the death of the late Judge E. L. Martin of Kansas, fourth 
vice-president. 

It was voted to incorporate under the laws of New York. 
It was also voted to send a protest to President Hoover 
against the present methods of plant quarantine. It was voted 
further to protest against the destruction of scenery along the 
Potomac River and to urge the establishment of a George 
Washington Memorial Parkway. Mrs. E. H. Maynard of 
New York was elected chairman of 
the nominating commitee. 

Interesting reports were given by 
delegates from many sections. It was 
shown that the number of clubs in 
Illinois has grown in three years 
from 12 to 96. One Illinois club 
planted 1,000 elm trees last year. 
Junior club work has set 6,000 
children gardening. Florida’s federa- 
tion has grown in three years from 
five to 33 clubs. This federation is 
working for a subtropical botanical 
garden in southern Florida. The New 
Jersey federation is sponsoring a 
flower show in place of a beauty 
show at Atlantic City. The Ohio 
federation now has 44 clubs. New 
York has the largest federation with 
97 clubs. Tennessee is fostering 
junior garden clubs. Texas has unique 
flower shows in the shop windows 
of small towns. Wisconsin is active 
in anti-billboard work. 

Following luncheon there was a 
meeting of the executive board with 
Mrs. F. R. Kellogg, second vice- 
president, presiding. It was an- 





MRS. F. R. KELLOGG 


Chosen as Acting-President of the National 
Council of Garden Club Federations 


nounced that Mrs. Kellogg will act as president during the 
coming year. The next annual meeting, at which officers will 
be elected, will be held in 1931 at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Garden Club Federation Formed in Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania State Federation of Garden Clubs, with 
a membership of 33 clubs throughout the state, was organ- 
ized under the auspices of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, in a meeting held on March 26 at the headquarters 
of the society. In welcoming the delegates to this meeting, the 
president of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, C. F. 
C. Stout of Ardmore, said that the formation of the federa- 
tion was the realization of an idea fostered by Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin, founder of the Garden Club of Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. John Hampton Barnes, president of the club. The 60 
delegates present chose the following as first officers of the 
federation: President, Mrs. Thomas Newhall, Ithan; vice- 
presidents, J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Mrs. C. C. 
Zantzinger, St. Davids, and Mrs. Carroll P. Davis, Sewickly; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. George L. Harrison, St. Davids; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Walter G. Sibley, Meadowbrook; 
treasurer, Garrett V. Clark, Trevose. 


Federated Garden Clubs of New York 

One of the outstanding events accompanying the Inter- 
national Flower Show in New York City was the annual 
meeting and luncheon of the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New York 
State held at the Biltmore Hotel on 
March 18. Following the luncheon, 
an illustrated lecture on ‘Spanish 
Gardens and Patios’’ was given to 
the delegates by Harold Hill Blossom 
of Boston, Mass. Then the meeting 
adjourned to allow the delegates to 
view the many exhibits in the Grand 
Central Palace, including those staged 
by the various clubs in the federation 
which featured both outdoor gardens 
and plantings for the sun-parlor. 

Officers of the federation elected 
for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, Mrs. Samuel Brown, New 
York City; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Wheeler H. Peckham, New Rochelle; 
Mrs. Arthur Knapp, Bayside, L. L.; 
Dr. Marshall A. Howe, New York 
City; Mrs. Chauncey Haef, Van 
Weiss; recording secretary, Mrs. 
John D. Kernan, West Nyack; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Addison 
Pratt, New York City; treasurer, 
Mrs. Jules E. Rosenthal, Douglas- 
ton, Long Island. 











Notable Exhibits at Western Flower Shows 


Cleveland’s Unique Exhibition 


LEVELAND’S third flower show, the first 
since 1927, was staged from March 29 to 
April 5 in the Public Auditorium. It was a care- 
fully planned show, with a general subordination 
of the showy to the artistic. A little canal ran the 
whole length of the arena floor, connecting an oval 
planting around a pool and beautiful bronze statue 
at one end with a rocky grotto in front of the stage 
at the other end. Along the watercourse were planted 
saxifragas, sedums, Azalea amoena, sempervivums, 
Daphne cneorum, Anchusa myosotidiflora, Dicentra 
eximia, and a host of other varieties. 

The entire effect was so good that the Garden 
Club of America awarded its gold medal to the 
Cleveland show for the beauty and perfection of 
its exhibits. While this medal is usually bestowed 
on individual entries, it was felt that the whole 
exhibition was too beautiful to permit any dis- 
crimination. 
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The wide center aisles in the arena were bordered 
on both sides by harmonious rose garden units 
against evergreen backgrounds. Tree roses were used 
with particular effect between rose arbors, and there were 
solid bed plantings of Golden Salmon, La Marne, Juliana, 
Chatillon, Erna Techendorff, crimson baby ramblers and 
polyantha roses in front. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous feature on the main floor 
was the stage setting installed by the Cleveland Park Depart- 
ment. This consisted of a great terrace with a grass lawn in 
the foreground and stairs rising at both sides to gilded per- 
golas at the top. On the copings of the stairs were potted 
plants and along the base were roses. Rising banks of ever- 
greens were interspersed with flowering shrubs on either side, 
and poplars were etched against the back screen. Every hour, 
during a musical program, colored lights played over the 
entire scene. 

Four 1,000-foot gardens faced the side aisles, backing 
against the rose borders. The first award for these was given 
to Mrs. William G. Mather’s little Spanish patio garden. A 
cloistered walk extended around three sides of this exhibit, 
and in the center of a grassy court stood a wrought-iron 
wellhead. Its white stucco garden house was covered with 





Unique Exhibit of the Wayside Gardens at the Cleveland Flower Show 


Modernistic Exhibit Staged by the Men’s Garden Club at the 
Fourth Annual Flower Show in Chicago 


rambler roses, while on the copings and along the walk edges 
were a variety of flowering and foliage plants, and both 
perennial and annual flowers filled the front border. Second 
prize in this group of gardens went to the Cole Nursery Co. 
of Painesville. Its display was called a semiformal water 
garden and provided a naturalistic planting of rhododen- 
drons, other flowering shrubs, Japanese maples and ever- 
greens around the stepping stone walks and in back of the 
stone wall which set off a small garden pool. 

The prize-winning rock garden of the Burkhardt Floral 
Co., placed at the end of one of the side aisles, was more 
natural in effect than the other gardens in this class, its solid 
boulders being scattered in a wild woodland setting. The 
jagged rock formation at the back held clumps of ferns and 
rock plants, while in the depression in the foreground were 
fragments of the boulder slope, imbedded in mold, and 
groups of hardy primulas, small flowering bulbous subjects, 
pinks, etc. 

Other major displays in the main hall included a hillside 
scene, with a grassy slope backed by flowering shrubs, azaleas 
and rhododendrons among trees 
in leaf, and edged with Daphne 
cneorum and small flowering bulbs 
at the front; and a wild swamp 
garden, planted about a moist 
stream bed, which was designed 
with a keen eye for detail. 

Model gardens and school ex- 
hibits vied in interest with the 
aquarium on the upper floors, 
while garden club displays filled 
the lower exhibition hall, along 
with masses of cut flowers and the 
different trade exhibits. One of the 
outstanding displays was the sea- 
side cottage from Cape Cod, filled 
with many trophies that were real 
antiques, which was shown by the 
Youngstown Garden Club. Be- 
sides receiving a blue ribbon as the 
best cottage and garden exhibit, 
““A Bit of Cape Cod” was awarded 
the bronze vase for the exhibit 
most deserving of merit by the 
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Garden Club of Ohio. The most striking display in the base- 
ment hall was probably the giant tulip group with the entries 
of five growers combined to make a unified arrangement. 


Chicago’s Fourth Show 


HE Fourth Annual Garden and Flower Show was held 

from March 28 to April 5 in the Hotel Sherman this 
year under the auspices of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The blizzard and unprecedented snowfall which pre- 
ceded the opening of the show made it extremely difficult for 
the exhibitors to get their display material to the hotel on 
time, but with the aid of specially heated trucks to transport 
the flowers from estates and greenhouses practically every- 
thing was in readiness for the formal opening at noon on 
the first day. 

As in former years, the gardens were staged in the exhibi- 
tion hall; the cut flowers, pot plants and other entries for 
competition in the ballroom; and the trade booths in adjacent 
corridors. On the third floor were 
table decorations, window box 
arrangements, shadow boxes, etc., 
staged by the women’s clubs of 
Chicago and suburbs, 128 organ- 
izations being represented. A well- 
designed miniature model town 
was the most unusual feature on 
this floor. 

Just inside the entrance hall to 
the right was a rock garden nook, 
planted with flowering alpines, 
primulas and Daphne cneorum. At 
the left of the entrance was a 
naturalistic wild garden bank and 
ravine, with trilliums, mertensias, 
ferns, May apples, bird’s-foot 
violets, a few Cypripedium parui- 
florum, alders, birches, Canadian 
yews and many other wild sub- 
jects. Marsh marigolds brightened 
up a small bog in the ravine. A 
large, formal, English garden oc- 
cupied the center of the room as 
seen from the entrance end. The 
fact that the plants used in this 
garden were all hardy, except for 
a few aquatics, made it of particu- 
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A Cool Retreat, One of the Outstanding Exhibits at Chicago’s Fourth Annual Flower Show 
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lar interest to amateur gardeners. 
Wild flowers and native birds were 
used with a perfectly natural effect 
in a lovely woodland scene pro- 
duced by the Cook county forest 
preserve and the Cook county 
chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League. 

The Pot Plant Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois staged a striking 
court garden, showing how potted 
roses, cinerarias, azaleas, amaryl- 
lises, vines and other foliage plants 
can be combined and arranged to 
produce an excellent city garden. 

The Men’s Garden Club of the 
Chicago region executed a modern- 
istic garden, with a silver fawn 
placed behind an extremely narrow 
rectangular reflecting pool which 
was edged with angular plantings 
of crocuses, and the whole exhibit 
backed by a hemlock hedge cut to 
sharp angles. 

A sky garden, staged by the 
Lincoln park commissioners, filled the entire north end of the 
exhibition hall. The painted background showed a view of 
a lake as if seen from a roof, and the garden was arranged in 
the form of an arbor with brick columns over which ivy and 
other vines were trained. Astilbes, other potted flowering and 
foliage plants, shrubs, and polyantha and tree roses lined 
either side of the central grass promenade, with colorful groups 
around the bases of the columns. The formal garden of the 
South Park commissioners filled the center of the vista to the 
south. An open lawn swept back to a garden on a slightly 
higher level with a white figure in the center. 








National Show at Minneapolis 


ARDENS of many kinds made the eleventh National 
Flower Show, staged by the Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists from March 29 to April 6 in 
the Municipal Auditorium at Minneapolis, Minn., unusually 
attractive. There were bulb gardens, rose gardens, and a 
novel class of color gardens which called for a display of 





An English Garden at the Hotel Sherman Flower Show in Chicago 
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pink, blue or yellow flowers, with white permitted in com- 
bination. Both prize winners in the last class used blue, but 
one was of a varied color, ranging from light blue to the 
purple saintpaulia, and the other was more uniform in tone. 
Many uncommon plants were used in the first, while the 
more common hydrangeas, cinerarias, irises, pansies and 
myosotis were backed by adiantum and other foliage plants 
in the second. 

The largest blue ribbon garden had an arbor, backed with 
shrubs and evergreens, at one end. Edgings of bulbs formed 
four beds in the corners of a greensward about a gazing globe. 
A terrace rose at the opposite end, and on it a stone bench 
was flanked by evergreens, while roses and lilies formed the 
edgings in front. 
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Another garden in this class contained a fine array of well- 
forced shrubs in full bloom. Dogwood, almond, crab, for- 
sythia, spiraea, azaleas, Deutzia gracilis, dielytra, Magnolia 
soulangeana, Eupianthus campanulatus and rhododendrons 
were massed with red-leaved barberry, golden privet, red- 
leaved maple and other shrubs above a sunken lawn, which 
was ornamented with stone benches flanked by cedars. These 
large gardens, together with the rose and bulbous plant dis- 
plays, filled most of the main floor and formed the center of 
interest for the entering visitors. 

At the annual meeting of the society, held during the 
progress of the show, Henry Penn of Boston, Mass., was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 


Controlling Moles in the Garden 


garden and lawn, displacing bulbs, disturbing tender 
plants, and upridging sod. Its long and intricate tunnels 
provide runways for meadow and pine mice, those gnawing 
pests whose damage the mole is often accused of causing. 
Under natural conditions moles are an asset, but in lawns, 
gardens, and other cultivated areas their control is justified. 
The natural food of the mole consists chiefly of insects 
and other animal life found in the soil, such as earthworms 
and white grubs. Occasionally it may add some vegetable 
food to its diet. It is not a rodent; therefore it lacks large 
incisor teeth; it is also handicapped in chewing and gnawing 
by its protruding snout. Thus, when bulbs, tubers, and plant 
roots have been eaten, the damage has probably been done 
by mice rather than by moles. 
Since moles will not take substitutes for worms and insects, 
it is difficult to poison them. No generally successful poisoned 
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Mole Traps Which Have Been Found Satisfactory 


bait has as yet been found. Moles seem to be keen enough to 
sense the danger in poisoned baits. Occasionally it is possible 
to drown out these animals by inserting the garden hose into 
their runways and flooding them. When they are seen repair- 
ing breaks in their runways, it is sometimes possible to kill 
them with a spade or to throw them out with a shovel. 

Poisonous gases introduced into their tunnels may occa- 
sionally be effective, but this method is not reliable. It is well 
to level all runs in infested areas with a lawn roller or by other 
similar means. When new runs appear, use a dust gun to 
blow calcium cyanide gas into them at intervals of 10 to 15 
feet, according to how well the dust penetrates. It is obvious 
that it is difficult to reach all parts of the tunnels with the 
gas, owing partly to its absorption by the loose soil. Moles 
are very sensitive to gas and are quick to escape from it by 
digging into fresh soil. Excessive quantities of calcium cyanide 
may injure the roots of grass and other plants. Under some 
conditions, however, the gas method is worth a trial. 

The use of repellents may drive moles from small restricted 
areas into less valuable places. Flake naphthalene, moth balls, 
paradichlorobenzene and lye are some of the materials most 
repellent to these animals. Open the mole runways with the 
finger or small dibble and insert about a teaspoonful of any of 
the above repellents every eight to ten feet, after which cover 
the openings with clods of grass. Owing to the relative sim- 
plicity and low cost of this method, it is worthy of trial 
before resorting to the more laborious method of trapping. 

One of the most successful methods of exterminating 
moles, however, is by the use of special mole traps. An 
effective type of trap now on the market is known as the 
“‘choker-loop.’’ Whatever trap is used, the directions of the 
manufacturer should be carefully followed. Considerable skill 
and patience are required to trap moles successfully. To select 
fresh runs, it is well to stamp down a good many conspicuous 
ridges and use only those runs that have been raised again 
within a day or two. The mole is one of the most active of 
mammals, traversing its runs very often in search of food. If 
a main run is discovered, it is often possible to trap in one 
spot continuously, and thus prevent the disfiguring of the 
lawn or other valuable area. 

Further information on the habits and control of the mole 
can be found in Farmers Bulletin No. 1247, obtainable from 
the Rodent Control Office, Fernald Hall, Amherst, Mass. 

—Ernest M. Mills. 
United States Biological Survey, 
Amherst, Mass. 


Caladiums as Summer Bedding Plants 


ANCY-LEAVED caladiums are still popular for outdoor 
bedding purposes during the Summer months. It is true 
that the fine, highly colored kinds are not so well suited for 
outdoor work as those having green predominating in the 
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foliage, but some of the colorful varieties, such as Dr. Lindly 
and Rosini, do reasonably well. 

The soil in the beds should be worked for some time before 
the tubers are to be planted out, and a considerable amount of 
bone meal mixed with it. If the tubers are set in the ground 
while they are still in a dormant state, they will eventually 
make better plants than when they are started into growth 
ahead of time. In the latter case they are very likely to receive 
a severe check during the necessary hardening off process, and 
lose their leaves. They may be planted after the middle of 
June and in sunny situations if they are kept well-watered, 
but they prefer a moist and shady or half-shady position. 
For the best development of the foliage they should be given 
frequent applications of manure’ water, whether they are 
planted indoors or out. 

In the Fall, when the plants have ceased to make young 
leaves and show signs of going to rest, they should be trans- 
planted singly into four- or six-inch pots and water gradually 
withheld until the leaves have dropped off. They should be 
kept dry in a temperature of 60 degrees until they are to be 
started again the following Spring. The soil in which they 
grow best is a peaty loam with plenty of leaf mold and a 
moderate amount of sand. 


The Early Blooming Coral Lily 


WE grow hundreds of the coral lily, Lilium tenutfolium, 
at Foxden from home saved seed. We plant early in 
April in open frames and sow thinly in soil which is made up 
of part sand, part leaf mold and part humus. The seeds come 
up almost as quickly as grass. We transplant the strongest 
ones at the end of the second Summer, thus thinning the 
beds at the same time. 

These lilies are supposed to disappear after a few years. I 
once had the same bulbs for four years. I noticed that some 
of my young bulbs had root mites and wonder if that is why 
they disappear, for Miss Isabella Preston says she knows of 
some which have not acted that way in Canada. 

There are two varieties of this little lily, one called 
“‘Golden Gleam’’ which is more orange and taller and more 
vigorous than the coral lily, and a white kind which I have 
heard about but never seen. 

I do not grow my tenuifoliums in a rock garden because 
I do not like rock gardens, but I presume that they might do 
very well in such a dry well-drained spot. My tenuifoliums 
grow in the lily garden and anywhere in the borders where 
there is room for five or seven little bulbs to be tucked in. 
They look handsome when their coral petals stand out above 
violas and against low blue or purple canterbury bells. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Two Unsatisfactory Bulbs 


OSSIBLY some of the readers of Horticulture have had 

experience with two Spring-flowering bulbs that have 
given me very unsatisfactory results. Winter aconite, Eranthis 
Ayemalis, I have planted in large quantities, in shade, full 
sunshine, in grass and in open borders. Not more than ten 
per cent of the bulbs have ever bloomed and I have heard 
the same complaint from others. The catalogues say that 
they are easy to grow and increase too rapidly, which cer- 
tainly has not been my experience. 

A second failure, the very pretty Tulipa sylvestris, was 
planted many years ago on a sunny slope in the turf. The 
plants have increased to an extraordinary extent, but from 
the countless thousands of plants there are almost no flowers. 
I have tried fertilizing the ground several times with no 
success but with the hope that some day these innumerable 
bulbs will make a great show. ' 

—Henry S. Hunnewell. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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The Early-flowering Coral Lily as It Blooms for Mrs. Helen M. Fox 
at Peekskill, N. Y. 


Garden Club Exhibits in Baltimore 


HE garden clubs had a prominent part in the recent Bal- 

timore (Md.) exhibition and added much to the interest 
of the show. In the class for formal dinner table decoration 
for amateurs, the Roland Park Garden Club took first place 
with a simple but very effective arrangement. The centerpiece 
was a silver bowl arrangement of delphiniums. yellow and 
light salmon gerberas and maidenhair fern. Three-stem silver 
candelabras held dull green candles, and the table was set with 
plain glass having gold bands and green, gold and white 
china. | 

The small rock gardens were about 8 x 6 feet, first place 
going to the Hardy Garden Club of Buxton in which mer- 
tensias, wallflowers and daphne were included. 

Towson Nurseries’ gold medal garden was by far the best 
—an open raised lawn retained by a low stone wall. The 
central feature was a statuette fountain with flowering shrub 
border brightened with azaleas, flowering dogwoods, cherries, 
and shadbush. 

The customary greenhouse plant groups were won by 
Mrs. Henry Jacobs, first, and Capt. Isaac E. Emerson, second. 
Dreer exhibited a bed of their new polyantha rose, Gloria 
Mundi, which is a most vivid flame orange. 

Nineteen garden clubs co-operated. An interesting class was 
that for garden photographs, not less than 5 x 7 inches nor 
larger than 9 x 12 inches, unframed, not over two years old 
and to be of the exhibitor’s own garden. A number of very 
good pictures were exhibited. 

A large pond of gold fish and ducks put up by the park 
department created some difficulty, for the ducks ate the 
flowers about the 30-foot pool and some humane citizens 


claimed they ate the gold fish, too. 
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Aristocrats of the Trees 


M®: ERNEST H. WILSON is on speaking terms with 
the trees of all the world. If he comes across a fine 
upstanding specimen which had its original home in Western 
China, he remarks: ‘Well, my friend, it was 30 years ago 
that I first saw you on the borderland of Thibet. How it 
snowed that day!’’ Or perhaps it is a tree from South Africa 
and he greets it with the words: ‘‘Good morning, old pal, I 
first made your acquaintance on the veldt outside of Cape 
Town. It was one of the hottest days I ever knew.”’ 

In a personal acquaintanceship of many years this re- 
viewer remembers no occasion when Mr. Wilson has not 
been able to name off-hand any tree from any country which 
has come across his path. Usually he can supplement the 
identification by an account of the tree’s origin, its habits, 
its ultimate height, and whatever faults as well as virtues it 
may possess. 

In his newest book,* Mr. Wilson epitomizes his knowl- 
edge of trees, gained in a lifetime of travel, and segregates it in 
such a way that it becomes of exceptional value to those who 
are interested in this great subject. The author is revealed, too, 
as a man of sentiment and imagination as well as a hard- 
fisted botanist. This is indicated by the chapter titles, begin- 
ning with the first which deals with ‘“Trees and the Heart of 
Man.”’ Mr. Wilson admires trees for their brave hardihood. 
“Wind is their great enemy and the feud between them is 
eternal. From youth to old age the struggle persists and 
marvelous is the fight the trees of the shore put up against 
their unrelenting, death-dealing enemy. The struggle may 
go on through centuries yet sooner or later victory is with 
the wind, but nothing in the tree world commands admira- 
tion more than the magnificent fight an old Pine or Cypress 
puts up.” 

How the Roots Feed a Tree - 

In his chapter on ‘‘Roots, Silent and Indefatigable’’ he 
describes the two-fold function of the root system, first to 
anchor the tree firmly in the soil and second to absorb from 
the surrounding medium water and food-salts in solution, 
carrying them to the trunks where they pass upwards into 
the leaves, the chemical laboratories of the plant, where they 
are manufactured into food. 

The grotesque forms which roots sometimes take, the 
author points out, are but efforts to anchor the tree in posi- 
tion in spite of all obstructions. They twist and squirm in 
many directions, always in search of a penetrable substratum, 
gripping everything within reach in a fierce determination. 
The tip of every little rootlet, it seems, is armed with a scaly 
tissue known as the root cap, which is constantly renewed 
and serves the purpose of a drill. As the rootlet winds its way 
through the soil the older wasted scaling tissue is flung aside 
and new roots are developed. 

After the reader has finished a chapter on ‘“‘Rugged Bark,” 





**Aristocrats of the Trees’’ by Ernest H. Wilson, published by The Stratford Company, 
Boston, Mass. Price $15.00. 
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he understands why the greatest care is necessary not to injure 
a tree, especially when it is being moved and particularly 
when it is smooth. The author gives warning that with cer- 
tain trees, like the holly, even moderate injury is sure to be 
fatal. It appears that different trees grow their barks in dis- 
tinctly different ways. With the holly and the striped-bark 
maples no proper bark is formed, the trees being covered by 
a kind of skin which cannot heal over when damaged. Such 
trees grow in the shade of others, where they are naturally 
protected. With other trees, like the birch, the old layers of 
bark are thrown off as new layers are formed, while with 
trees like the beech the growth is continuous on the outside. 

The cedars of Lebanon, the oaks, the elms, maples, beeches, 
lindens, magnolias, birches, hollies, pines, firs and spruces 
are among the aristocrats of the trees, according to Mr. Wil- 
son’s selection. Each receives its page or chapter as its merits 
deserve. Some trees are set down as indispensable, with the 
coconut palm at the top. This tree, Mr. Wilson points out, 
supplies all their needs to millions of folks. 

The author places the orange tree next, followed by the 
apple, the mango, para-rubber, date palm, bamboo, cocoa, 
olive and cinchona. China is given as the original home of 
the orange, which was introduced into Lower California and 
Florida by the Spaniards soon after the discovery of Amer- 
ica. It is an interesting fact that in the tropics proper the 
skin of the orange always remains green in color, even when 
the fruit is dead ripe. 

The Best Street Trees 

In a chapter on trees for streets and highways Mr. Wilson 
deals with a question of much importance in this country. 
He finds that the number of good trees available for cities 
and towns is very limited. He considers the Tree of Heaven, 
Ailanthus glandulosa, a good tree for city streets when 
properly grown. It is quick-growing, tall, good-natured and 
not particular as to soil. It is very important, however, that 
only female trees should be planted, as the male flowers have a 
very objectionable odor. 

If the street is narrow, trees with upright branches such 
as the Lombardy and Bolle’s poplars must be used. Given 
good soil, both grow well under city conditions but they 
are not long-lived. The so-called London plane, Platanus 
acerifolia, is probably the most widely planted street tree in 
the world and will stand both pruning and adverse conditions 
surprisingly well, but it is too wide-spreading for streets of 
ordinary cities. 

The European lindens, too, are widely used as street trees, 
but Mr. Wilson finds them wholly unsuited for this pur- 
pose because they are very partial to plant lice whose sticky 
exudations, added to the honey which falls from the flowers, 
cause dust and soot to adhere to the leaves, choking the pores 
so that the foliage turns yellow and brown. 

The author also condemns horse-chestnuts, ashes and ma- 
ples for street planting. He considers the hedge-row elm of rural 
England, known here as Ulmus campestris, the best street 
tree for New England, New York, Pennsylvania and Canada. 
It is a tall, long-lived tree with a massive trunk and holds 
its leaves late in the Fall. The red oak is recommended for 
boulevards and main thoroughfares on the outskirts of towns 
and cities and the author insists that they grow as rapidly as 
other trees. The pin oak is recommended, too, but it does 
not grow old gracefully. The Norway maple, the gray- 
barked sycamore and the Sargent cherry are good for town 
approaches. 

In a sketchy review like this it is very difficult to really 
do justice to a book of this size and importance. With its 
278 pages, measuring 12 by eight and one-half inches, it 
contains a vast amount of material and the text is re-enforced 
by 67 full page illustrations including a frontispiece in color. 
These illustrations are exceptionally fine, some of the pic- 
tures being almost breath-taking. The book is printed in large 
type on heavy paper and is beautifully bound. One might 
indeed consider it almost an edition de luxe. 








Effective Use of Stones in the Garden 


F a flower garden is to be unique it must contain other fea- 

tures than the vegetation, and none of these can combine 

a more pleasant appearance with so much utility as cool 

gray stones. Besides being useful and ornamental in them- 

selves, they give strength and support in many ways to the 

foundations of the garden and add interest and beauty to 
the areas around them. 

The simplest ways of using stones in the garden are in 
the construction of steps and paths. For these purposes they 
may be reasonably flat in shape, and although they are some- 
times placed close enough so that their joints can be cemented 
together, a less formal effect can be obtained by leaving the 
cracks open. Not only do uncemented stones lack a certain 
stiffness, but their monotony may be relieved by putting 
plants between them. While an informal stone path should 
have an apparently unpretentious character, its lines must be 
laid so that they lead the eye in the desired direction. If it 
twists and winds too much it will call undue attention to 
itself. But it should curve enough to give a pleasing effect. A 
path of stones may be widened out to form a terrace and seats 
conveniently placed on this platform. The broken lines of 
such a terrace will make it easier to harmonize with the rest 
of the garden. A considerable number of small flowering 
plants—mostly alpines—can be planted in the crevices be- 
tween the stones of a path or terrace and will stand a reason- 
able amount of traffic. 

A cardinal principle in the use of stones for any garden 
purpose is their subordination to the growth around them. 
This depends on their color and surface texture, as well as 
upon the skill with which they are used according to their 
various shapes and the way they are laid. They can be used 
successfully, for instance, to form an edging for the border 
or to build up the corner of a flower bed, provided they are 
mostly buried out of sight. For almost all purposes they 
should not be too rounded but rather elongated and more or 
less flattened in shape. Weather- 
worn, moss-covered stones with 
irregular faces that give a variety 
of light and shade can some- 
times be found half-buried in 
the woods. Smooth-faced boul- 
ders, because of their more 
highly colored and shining sur- 
face, are never quite as desirable 
unless they are used near water, 
where they have a more natural 
appearance. If they are the only 
ones available, however, all but 
one of their faces can be buried 
in a bank and they will serve 
as satisfactory substitutes. Since 
crevices should never be filled 
with chinks, there is almost no 
place in the garden for stones 
much smaller than the human 
head. 

A small bank or an imagin- 
ary hill can be built as a rock 
garden, but it must be irregular 
in its conformation to appear 
natural. Such a bank might be 
made where the lawn terminates 
in a slope to tie the formal with 
the informal area beyond, or 
such a hill might be placed so 
that it served as a screen from 
some unsightly object or from 
the road. Even the slope that 





A Rock and Water Garden Designed by Mr. Carl Stanton 





borders a roadway can be laid with rocks and planted as a 
rock garden. The effect of stones in this kind of a garden 
may be either invigorating or restful. When they are scat- 
tered hit or miss over the surface of the ground, they create 
a feeling of exasperation and make the observer uneasy. If, 
on the other hand, they are properly laid so that they not 
only carry the horizontal lines of the garden in continuous 
directions but serve as foils for the vertical lines of the trees 
and shrubs, they will give a feeling of solidarity and per- 
manence. 

It follows that most of the stones should be laid with 
their longest dimensions horizontally and only a few of them 
used to obtain vertical accents. The strata of an out-cropping 
ledge will help to indicate the directions in which they should 
be laid, and it is this sense of continual stratification which 
makes a hill or slope into a good rock garden. But, by its 
very nature, to be interesting it cannot be flat. It should have 
bold projections and sharply tilted planes. The steps that 
make its various parts accessible should be steep and tortuous 
and follow an irregular course over its uneven surface. 

Not only do rocks and rock gardens suggest the presence of 
water, but pools with waterfalls add sparkle to the effect they 
create. Two places not to put a rock pool on a comparatively 
small place are in the center of a considerable open lawn area 
and between the house and the street. Any pool of this kind 
should be placed in a hollow. Its naturalness should be 
emphasized further by having it well enough constructed to 
withstand weather conditions, and its floor can be made by 
imbedding rough stones in concrete. Such a pool should either 
be drained in the Winter to prevent the water from freezing 
in it, or a wooden barrel can be dropped in to break up, 
instead of the rocks, with the ice. 

Stones should also be laid horizontally in walls and none 
of the crevices between them filled with chips. They should 
be matched or blended for color and selected for their uni- 
formly large size. Since a stone 
wall surrounding the garden 
will necessarily be constructed 
with more bulky proportions 
than one which is made of other 
building materials, it must be 
very carefully studied. The 
garden wall often serves as the 
strongest feature in welding the 
garden to the house and other 
structures. Walls help, further- 
more, to give atmosphere to the 
house and its surroundings, for 
they may have a neat and prim, 
a rambling, or a tumble-down 
appearance. 

If a retaining wall is neces- 
sary to hold up a bank, space 
enough can be left between the 
stones for earth, and rock or 
alpine plants may be used to 
make it more attractive and 
interesting. There may even be 
room enough for small shrubs. 
in the larger holes. Any wall of 
this kind needs a solid foun- 
dation, but even with this a 
cemented wall may be spoiled 
when it is heaved by the frost, 
whereas a properly constructed 
dry wall remains intact. The 
front edge of a dry retaining 
wall should be higher than the 
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rear; that is, the stones should be tilted down and backward 
into the ground so that water will run into it and provide 
enough moisture for the plants. A wall built in this way is 
much more substantial than a straight cemented wall, because 
the frost cannot cause it to tip over. Rich, friable soil should 
be used in its crevices, for heavy clay will dry and bake in hot 
weather and sand will allow water to seep away too rapidly. 
Humus will give these soils the right consistency, however; 
and, with plenty of earth mixed in the right proportions, 
many plants will thrive in such a situation. 

Among the plants ordinarily associated with rocks the 
dwarf evergreens should be used to form a background. Sev- 
eral different species of yews and junipers, mountain laurel, 
rhododendrons and the heathers are all suitable for this pur- 
pose. The cotoneasters adapt themselves readily to rock work 





Statice Suworowit, a Difficult but Attractive Garden Annual 


and harmonize with its horizontal lines. It is mostly native 
species of deciduous shrubs that can be made to look at home 
in such surroundings. Vines may be used in various ways to 
tone down rockwork: roses for sunny ledges, woodbine on 
an overhanging rock, bittersweet, climbing hydrangea and 
climbing ampelopsis. 


Peterborough, N. H. —Carl Stanton. 


Annuals for a Short Season 


MATEUR gardeners seem to be gradually overcoming 
their snobbish disregard for annuals, but most proud 
owners of good perennial borders still give only grudging 
space to these lovely flowers and as a rule confine themselves 
to the best known kinds such as zinnias, asters, calendulas, 
petunias, salpiglossis and annual phlox. But there are many 
more that deserve the attention of flower lovers. Although 
some are less attractive than others, nearly all have their uses, 
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and the pleasure of enlarging one’s floral acquaintanceships— 
and perhaps discovering some new real friends—is surely 
worth the trouble of sowing a few extra packets of seed each 
Spring. 

I have grown the following kinds of annuals successfully 
in my Berkshire garden, at a rather high altitude where the 
season is always comparatively short:— 

Linaria maroccana, var. excelsior, is a delightful plant with 
blossoms like miniature snapdragons in varying tones of pink, 
rose, crimson, lavender, purple and white. It grows about 12 
inches tall. Its relative, Linaria macedonica, var. speciosa, is 
much larger with gray-green leaves and a bright yellow 
flower. This variety is inclined to be a rampant grower, and 
in wet seasons the thin stems are apt to outgrow their strength 
and need staking; but it self-sows readily and new seedlings 
may be depended upon for a rather early Spring display. 

The charming and little known edging plant lepto- 
siphon (or gilia) has tiny, five-petalled flowers in a wide 
range of colors: yellow to chocolate-brown and palest pink 
to scarlet. Blue and white nemophila is another attractive 
edging plant, but it must be sown where it is to bloom, 
since it will not stand being moved. 

Jacobaeas grew well for me in partial shade. Although I 
should hardly number them among the garden indispens- 
ables, the unusual white, pink and dark red rosettes were 
admired as a novelty. 

Another little annual, Diascia Barberae, reminds one of 
a small pink columbine and is lovely near sweet alyssum. 
The seeds are slow to germinate and the plants very tiny, 
almost thread-like for the first, few weeks. 

Phacelia campanularia is a striking blue with attractive 
and unusual foliage. The flowers faded in the hot sun to a 
dull purple so I shall try them this season in partial shade. 
And speaking of blues, nothing could be more delightful 
than the lovely clear color of Cynoglossum amabile, the 
Chinese forget-me-not. Although it is listed in many cata- 
logues as a biennial, it comes into bloom within a few 
weeks from sowing. Nigella, or love-in-a-mist, also comes 
in many shades of blue, the dark Miss Jekyll being perhaps 
the most effective. This one self-sows readily. 

Statice Suworowi proved rather difficult to grow, but 
the reward of the feathery pink spikes was worth the extra 
watering the plants needed in last Summer’s drought. 
Grown with Salvia farinacea it presents a picture of 
charming delicacy. I had the statice started last season in 
a local greenhouse, since it had failed to achieve its full 
beauty when sown in the open the year before. If green- 
house facilities are available, schizanthus is distinctly worth 
while, for the bushy plants are really covered with the 
“sheets of bloom’”’ the catalogues promise so glibly. 


—RMrs. Alexander Bloch. 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 


Spraying Shade Trees 


Se spray properly applied early in the Spring before 
the buds open will control scale pests on many shade 
trees. The oyster-shell scale attacks the ash, willow, cotton- 
wood, and poplar trees chiefly, in addition to lilacs and other 
plants. It is the most generally distributed scale in the state. 
The European elm scale has been imported from Europe on 
elm tree shipments, and is just getting established in many 
places. The cottony maple scale attacks maple trees prin- 
cipally, and also boxelder, honey locust, woodbine and grape 
vines. A solution of miscible or soluble oil and water makes 
the most effective spray devised for these insects. This solu- 
tion should contain about eight per cent oil for the oyster- 
shell scale, and about six per cent oil for the European elm 
and cottony maple scales. 
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GARDEN CLUBS AND THEIR ACTIVITIES 














A Parade of House Plants 


The Gardenlovers Club of Elizabeth, N. J., aroused con- 
siderable enthusiasm among its members at a recent meeting, 
by requesting each one to bring a plant which she had grown 
in her house this Winter and participate in a ‘“‘House-Plant 
Parade.’’ This novel idea seemed to appeal to the members’ 
sense of humor; and, partly no doubt because of the element 
of curiosity which entered into it, the meeting was unusually 
well attended. 

The plants were assembled on a large table protected with 
a covering of oilcloth. A member of the program committee 
acted as mistress of ceremonies and called upon the owners 
of the plants to step forward—one at a time—in the order 
in which they happened to be seated; she requested each one, 
plant in arms, to enlighten the club for two minutes with a 
history of the paraded plant. 

Among a variety of entries were several ferns, a coleus fed 
with tablets, a helxine, a number of miniature cactus gardens, 
a pandanus unusually large for its age of two years, a date 
palm raised from a pit, a life-plant grown from a leaf, a 
begonia grown from a cherished cutting, a little mango 
raised from seed, a five-year-old Jerusalem cherry, an aspi- 
distra addicted to aspirin, an African violet, a marica with five 
drooping flower stems; and besides these single entries there 
were plants of the strawberry begonia, cyclamen, cape-jas- 
mine, streptosolen, justicia, sansevieria, and Otaheite orange. 

The novelties in the collection were undoubtedly a Japa- 
nese bamboo, which had been in the possession of the same 
family for 100 years, and a sweet potato vine raised in water 
by a person from the South. Coat checks were distributed 
to the members after the parade was over, and the one who 
drew the winning number was awarded a book on the care 
of house plants. 


A County Federation in New York 
Bergen County, N. Y., has so many garden clubs that a 


county federation has been founded. There are 15 clubs in 
this federation and seven garden departments of women’s 
clubs. 

The object of the federation, as stated in its first bulletin, 
issued in 1929, is to advance gardening, to encourage the 
development of home grounds, to aid city and county beauti- 
fication, to assist in the protection of forests, wild flowers 
and birds. The federation carries on its work with the 
co-operation of the county agricultural agent. It has favored 
a county park system, stood behind movements for the con- 
servation of wild flowers, and those for the restriction of bill- 
boards, the removal of dilapidated buildings, etc. These 
movements are not sponsored directly by the federation but 
are brought to the attention of member-clubs. 

The federation recommends speakers of various kinds, 
arranges for visits to a number of beautiful and instructive 
gardens, and not only assists any club with its program but 
will help to organize new clubs. A monthly news letter keeps 
the more than 750 individuals who belong to the separate 
clubs informed of the dates and places of coming events. 

The slogan of the federation is ‘Make Bergen the Garden 
County of the Garden State.” 


Suburban Club Has Pansy Contest 


The Montgomery (Md.) Suburban Garden Club has re- 
cently inaugurated its 1930 pansy-growing contest, by dis- 
tributing hundreds of packages of pansy seeds to residents of 
the area. Prizes will be awarded for the best exhibits of this 
flower shown at future meetings. The club has accepted the 
offer of the American Peony Society to designate its Spring 
flower exhibition in Somerset as the medium through which 
peony exhibitors from the region including the states of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia can compete for the silver and bronze medals of 
the society. 





SKY GARDEN PLANTED BY THE CITY GARDENS CLUB IN NEW YORK 


Early in the year the City Gardens Club held its annual exhibition in the long gallery at the Art Center, which was given such a 
lively interpretation of a garden on a city roof that some of the visitors thought that they were actually on the top of a building 
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Original duPont powder mill at 
Hagley Yard, estate of Lammot 
Copeland, Esq., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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Science Way 


The care of trees, whether singly or in large 
groups, is a phase of estate ownership offer- 
ing ever greater interest. Nowadays those 
who are critical of results are turning more 
and more to Bartlett for expert guidance in 


To do so 


insures your receiving the most advanced 


this highly technical practice. 


method of an organization guided at every 
stage by the controlling genius of Science. 
For consultation address Stamford, Conn., 


or branch office nearest you. 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the 


Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
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A Garden Magazine in New Jersey 

A new garden magazine is soon to be launched with the 
name of New Jersey Gardens. The Federated Garden Clubs 
of New Jersey will lend their encouragement to the publica- 
tion. They consider that it will be of interest to their member- 
ship, and will help in fostering plans for individual clubs as 
well as federation activities. 


Iris Show in Connecticut Planned 


The Bridgeport, Stratford, Fairfield, and Westport 
(Conn.) Garden Clubs, with the American Iris Society 
co-operating, will stage an iris show in the ballroom of 
Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn., on June 4. The Ameri- 
can Iris Society is offering a silver medal, a bronze medal, 
and a certificate of membership as prizes. Fifteen other prizes 
will be awarded for the highest scores. The show will feature 
irises, with several classes for peonies, pansies, aquilegia, 
pyrethrum, oriental poppies, and other garden flowers; 
besides Japanese arrangements in shadow boxes, flowering 
shrubs, dinner tables for four, miniature arrangements of 
flowers (spread not to exceed five by eight inches), and dish 
gardens. 

Mrs. Leo E. Miller of Stratford is manager of the show 
and is assisted by Mr. and Mrs. John B. Wallace of the 
American Iris Society, Mrs. Samuel Senior of Bridgeport, 
Mrs. Clinton E. Van Nest of Stratford, and representatives 
of the participating garden clubs. 


Billboard Law in New Jersey 


New Jersey is the first state to obtain action in the war 
against billboards, having enacted a law which provides for 
careful regulation of billboard construction. Efforts now 
being made to obtain similar legislation in five other states 
have the support of many garden clubs, conservation soci- 
eties and civic organizations. The Garden Club of America 
is helping to sponsor such bills in New York and Maryland, 
while one of the first objectives of the newly organized 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania is improvement in 
the appearance of state highways by an appeal for billboard 
regulation. There is such a bill before the Massachusetts 
legislature and one will soon be introduced in Iowa. 


Ohio Has a Garden Forum 


At a meeting of presidents and representatives from all the 
garden clubs in Youngstown, Ohio, held on March 21, a 
Garden Forum was organized in order to plan better—by 
co-operation and the exchange of ideas—for beautifying the 
city. The three most important phases of their work will be 
clean-up, beautifying and preservation, this last phase being 
related to the movement for the conservation of wild flowers. 
The forum will meet once a month. 


Picking Wild Flowers a Misdemeanor 


Through its conservation committee the Poughkeepsie 
Garden Club is making a particular appeal again this year 
for the co-operation of the public in the preservation of the 
rarer wild flowers of Duchess County, N. Y. The committee 
has called attention to the fact that those who pick, injure 
or destroy trailing arbutus, flowering dogwood, mountain 
laurel, or moccasin flower are guilty of a misdemeanor punish- 
able by a year’s imprisonment, a fine not to exceed $500, or 
both. 


White and Red Roses on the Lincoln Highway 


The Garden Club of the Conservation Society of York, 
Pa., held a joint meeting on March 26 with the Rotary Club 
of York to discuss their collaboration in the work of planting 
white and red roses along the Lincoln Highway in York and 
Lancaster counties. It is planned to establish York more fully 
as the White Rose and Lancaster as the Red Rose cities. 
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Plants for Shady Places* 


OST shrubs and perennials will grow well in shade, 

provided the shade is not complicated by the presence 
of drafts, lack of air circulation, drip, or starvation. In city 
and suburban gardens, the troublesome shady places are 
usually narrow spaces between two houses, spaces anywhere 
from two to ten feet wide. The difficulty found in these 
spaces is due to draftiness or to air stagnation rather than to 
the shade. Those who doubt the effects of drafts should study 
the plants in Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago. Except 
for the fern room, a sunken room as nearly draft-proof as 
such a room can be built, the rooms of the conservatory all 
have spots affected by drafts from opening doors. A species 
that will flourish in a draft-free location will die in a few 
weeks in a drafty location in the same room. As a matter of 
fact, drafty locations in the conservatory are kept presentable 
only through constant replacement of material. 

For the shady space between two houses, especially where 
there is much draft, the West Parks are willing to recommend 
but one plant, Polygonum Sieboldit. This is a perennial that 
attains the size of a good shrub, often making a rather woody 
growth that dies to the ground each Winter. The foliage is 
nothing to get excited over; but it is a good green, practically 
unaffected by diseases or insect pests. The small flowers are 
borne in creamy racemes during August and September, and 
are good for cutting. The West Parks have found this species 
good for bold border plantings, and splendid for drafty 
shady places. It is easily grown from seed. Once established 
it will persist for years. 

As to drip, there is great difference between the drip from 
the eaves of a house and the drip from trees; also a great 
difference between the drip from different sorts of trees— 
that, for example, of a Norway maple and an elm of equal 
size. Most of our native woodland wild flowers will tolerate 
the drip from our native trees; but I know of no shrub or 
perennial that will long survive the drip from house eaves 
if this drip strikes them directly. If the drip is unavoidable, 
shrubs and perennials should be planted either inside or out- 
side the line of drip, far enough inside or outside so that the 
water will not strike the plants. 


Plants for Spots Shaded by Trees 


The most common reason for inability to grow plants in 
the shade of trees is lack of plant food and water. There are, 
of course, a few trees such as the black walnut and the ash 
where other factors may be involved. Many truck farmers 
will assure you that it is impossible to get a crop of tomatoes 
in the shade of black walnut trees; and the shade of ash trees 
is supposed to be fatal to many plants. But this is a matter 
of curiosity rather than of importance to most gardeners. 
The ordinary cause of poor plant growth under trees is lack 
of plant food. Feeding the plants in such a location with 
bone meal, nitrate of soda and commercial fertilizers is well 
worth while; the tree roots, of course, get most of the food, 
but the plants will get some of it. 

The troublesome place in most yards is under apple or 
cherry trees. Wild blue violets will ordinarily do well in such 
places, making a good ground cover all season. Blue violets 
will tolerate more or less trampling, not as much, of course, 
as grass, but as much as is involved in gathering the fruit 
crop. Lily-of-the-valley will also do well under fruit trees 
in most gardens, although the plants may not bloom as well 
there as in more favorable locations. 

In tree shade where the conventional ground covers all 
refuse to live, the West Parks have found Mertensia paniculata 
most satisfactory. This mertensia has rather coarse hairy 
leaves that are very different in effect from those of the com- 
mon mertensia. Our practice is to cut the flowering stalk as 
soon as the plant is through blooming. After the next good 
rain, a strong growth of new leaves appears, and this growth 





“Extracts from a lecture by Maud R. Jacobs in the course of garden lectures at Garfield 
Park Conservatory, Chicago, IIL 
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This conveniently 
arranged greenhouse is on 
the ‘“T win Oaks”’ estate of Mrs. 
William VanRansselar Kennedy at 
Hempstead, L. I. It is part of the equip- 
ment of her extensive flower and vege- 
table gardens. 


Gardener 
William Ratchelous 
Fits His Greenhouse Into 
the General Scheme 


HE greenhouse itself is 17 feet 

by 42 feet; large enough to give 
him generous crops of carnations, 
sweet peas, stocks and snapdragons, 
with a variety of other flowers. 


Gardener Ratchelous is standing 
among a thrifty crop of carna- 


tions, that are almost ready to Closely adjoining are coldframes 

begin blooming. and hotbeds, to feed the greenhouse 
and to supply the big vegetable 
gardens. 


Our men can help you to get this 
balance between glass covered areas, 
from their experience with many 
such practical groupings as that of 
““T win Oaks.” 


Hitchings<~ Company 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Branch Offices at: 





New York City, N. Y. | Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. Freehold, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. Providence, R. I. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilkes Barre, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 
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Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
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Trees are Dormant in the North 


LL THESE EVERGREENS are produced in New England 

where growth seldom starts until the first of June. They 

are still dormant, and can be moved safely until late May. 

The best time for planting depends on the climate where the 
trees are grown, not where they are to be planted. 





A Big Bargain on WHITE PINE 


No restrictions on shipments to New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin. 


4 years old—4 to 9 in. transplanted—$30 per THOUSAND 











Bargains for May Shipment 





S p R U C Colorado Blue (Pungens) (100) (1,000) 
2,000 6 to 10 in. ** $24.00 $200.00 
2,000 10 to 12 in. ** 35.00 300.00 
Norway (Excelsa) 
2,000 12 to 15 in. ** 15.00 120.00 
White (Alba) 
10,000 10 to 15 in. * 12.00 80.00 
Koster Blue 
2,000 4to8 in. grafts 80.00 750.00 
500 10 in. grafts two 
years in field 300.00 
F | oa S Silver (Concolor) 
1,000 8 to 12 in. ** 25.00 200.00 
1,000 15 to 18 in. ** 50.00 400.00 
Douglas 
1,500 12 to 18 in. ** 40.00 350.00 
2,000 18 to 24 in. ** 60.00 500.00 
a | N E S Austrian 
2,000 10 to 15 in. ** 18.00 150.00 
3,000 12 to 18 in. ** 30.00 250.00 
Mugho 
3,000 8 to 10 in. * 15.00 100.00 
250 12 to 18 in. *** 
B&B 100.00 900.00 
Scotch (Riga Variety) 
5,000 12 to 18 in. * 8.00 60.00 
5,000 18 to 24 in. * 10.00 80.00 
RED PINE MAINE-GROWN 
(Pinus Resinosa) 
We offer large transplants in this SEEDLINGS 
i ia Ge tos tts re Norway Spruce (1000) 
round purposes. ee $5.00 
$80 per TEAS OO a var mwa 6.00 
HEMLOCK White Spruce 
(Tsuga Canadensis) 3 YOOQE wc cccccecce 10.50 
We offer this superb conifer for ss . 
shentae, por oe me ~~ : -- piven Red Pine 
These asp eosliiag sates, doors tiga 3 year .......0. 6.00 
sates Set | | Scotch Pine 
$60 per THOUSAND POE -kbeneetsns 12.00 

















Have you received our Short Guide? 
If not, a copy will be mailed free on request. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York City 
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makes a thick green ground cover for the rest of the year. The 
plant is easily grown from seed or from root cuttings: every 
particle of root left in the ground when a plant is dug seems 
to produce new growth. 


Shrubs and Perennials for Shady Places 


The finest shrub for shady places is probably the snowball 
hydrangea. It blooms freely in full shade along the north 
side of a house, although it blooms much earlier in a sunnier 
position. Snowberry and Indian currant are also popular 
for shady places. Practically all our garden shrubs will grow 
well in shade, although many of them will refuse to bloom 
there. The common lilac, philadelphus, deutzia, Japanese 
barberry, privets and forsythias will grow well in full shade; 
some of them will even bloom well there. Where it is hardy, 
I think the California privet will stand more draft, drip, 
starvation, and shade than any other common garden shrub. 

Our native cornels, wild currants, wild gooseberries, 
clethra, and maple-leaved viburnum are accustomed to grow- 
ing in woodland shade, and they are very satisfactory in 
shady places in the garden, unless there is too much draft. 
An exceptionally good shrub for dry or rocky shady banks 
is the fragrant sumac, Rhus canadensis. 

Most of the early Spring bulbs give good results for at 
least one season in shade, both the shade of buildings and 
woodland shade. The hardier varieties of narcissi, scillas, 
camassia, erythroniums, and some tulips are especially worth 
growing in shade. ' 

The garden perennials most frequently planted in shade 
include forget-me-nots, hardy primroses, bleeding heart, 
astilbe, perennial foxglove, and Sedum spectabile. 

Most of the very finest perennials for shade are from our 
native flora. Wild ferns are excellent for draft-free, drip-free 
shade. Wild blue phlox can hardly be surpassed. Wild blue 
violets, wild geranium, waterleaf, mertensia, polemonium, 
wild columbine, tradescantia, trilliums, shooting star, den- 
taria, and Spring beauty are exceptionally satisfactory among 
the Spring-blooming species. The thimbleweeds, Anemone 
virginiana and A. canadensis, various hardy asters and golden- 
rods, and the very effective purple cone flower, are Summer- 
and Fall-blooming wild flowers that will tolerate consider- 
able shade. 


Lengthening the Life of Cut Flowers 


N these days, when cut flowers are used so much more than 
in the past to beautify and add charm to the home, and 
when they are used so frequently in an artistic way to add 
a color note or graceful shape in the decorating of a room, 
it is well to know how to keep them in bloom as long as 
possible. 
If the stems are recut under water and the flowers left in 
a cool place for two or three hours, they will harden and 
last three times as long. This treatment will usually revive 
wilted flowers. Or it will help greatly to take the vases of 
flowers from the hot rooms and keep them over night in a 
temperature of about 40 degrees. Poppies and dahlias can be 
put in tall vases immediately after they are cut with about 
two inches of boiling water. This water should be allowed 
to cool before the vases are filled with cold water. If cut 
flowers are sprayed at night with a very fine spray and then 
covered with waxed paper, their life will be lengthened. 
Gardenias and orchids should be covered with waxed paper 
in a temperature of about 40 degrees to keep them a long 
time. The leaves of calla lilies can be made to last as long as 
the flowers, if the stems are nicked or cut with a knife or 
scissors all along the part of the stem that is in water. It is 
always well to use ice water if possible when fixing these 
flowers in the vases. 


—Natalie T. Peace. 


Severna Park, Md. 
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Secrets of floriculture 
revealed before your eyes ! 





In an Attractive King Greenhouse, Snugly Sheltered From the 
Outer World, You Can Know the Mysteries of Flowers 


These northern springs and summers are far too brief: 
the garden’s barely planted before frost sweeps down to 
crush the tender leaves and buds. And only the hardiest 
of plants will grow at all. 

But in a King! All is different here. Month in, month 
out your choice creations grow and thrive. Intimately you 
see them develop from tiny seedlings to frail beauties. 
Even the rarest of flowers will grow in a King Greenhouse. 

. Do you know this quaint joy? 

There’s a King house or lean-to for every need (and 
purse!) Write. 


KING GONSTRUGCTION GOM PANY 
535 Wheatfield Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. Scranton, Pa. 
Toledo, Ohio Schenectady, N. Y. ” Bridgeport, Conn. 


























)BBINKE ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


R O S E S by Bobbink & Atkins 


The 1930 edition of this catalog is replete with up-to-date varieties of 
Roses; it is more than a catalog, it is a reference and guide for Ameri- 
can Rose amateurs and growers. It presents late introductions which 
offer new surprises, and includes many favorites of olden days. Many 
Roses are illustrated in color; correct descriptions are given with com- 
ments on their merits and demerits; cultivation instructions are simpli- 
fied; pen and ink sketches show planting steps and how to secure the 
most perfect flowers; all are classified and arranged to make ordering 
easy. A copy will be mailed on request to those who intend to plant 
Roses. 


ao 
Nursery 





Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


Our catalog “Hardy Herbaceous Plants’ contains a complete list of Old- 
Fashioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, many of which we have growing 
in pots. Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal table of Hardy Herbaceous Plants, indicating flowering period, approxi- 
mate height and color. A copy will be mailed to those who intend to plant 
Old-Fashioned Flowers. 





OUR SPECIALTIES. In addition to Roses, 
several New Hardy Azaleas have been orig- 
inated by Bobbink & Atkins. Our special- 
ties include Lilacs, Azalea Mollis and 
Pontica, Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, 
Japanese Maples, Weeping Flowering Cher- You will confer a favor upon 
ries, Red Dogwood, Blue Spruce (grafted), us by mentioning ‘“‘Horticul- 
Koster and Moerheimi varieties. We shall ture” when writing. 

be glad to give you prices. . 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 


In your request for catalog, 
it is important to state defi- 
nitely what youintend to plant 
as we publish several catalogs. 














The Vogue of 
Dwarf Evergreen Hedges 


Nothing gives quite such a definite touch of ac- 
cent to the formal garden or border for pathways 
as a dwarf evergreen hedge. Equally impressive 
both in Winter and Summer, it is becoming more 
and more popular wherever care and thought 
are given to the finer points of planting. 





The Dwarf Hedge Yew 


(Taxus Canadensis Stricta) 


This is unquestionably the leader in the Ever- 
green class. Hardy, and easily grown even in the 
severe New England climate it offers the only 
satisfactory substitute for the more delicate and 
more expensive Boxwood Edging. In habit it is 
a low, broad, spreading bush, with dark green, 
unusually fine foliage. Our plants were selected 
as the prize-winning Hedge Yew at the Centen- 
nial Autumn Flower Exhibition. 


Other Rare Plants 


Our NEW Spring Price List contains a large 
variety of unusual specimens suitable for New 
England planting. A copy of this list will be 
sent on request, and we'll also be glad to ex- 
plain our new Personal Planning Service if 
you would like assistance in planning your 
decorative planting. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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Spring is Now Here 


Soon the “Lure of the Garden”’ will grip you good 
and strong. Then to be in the forefront you will 
want some of the CHOICEST NURSERY STOCK 


OBTAINABLE. 
A visit to our Nurseries will prove to you that here 


“QUALITY REIGNS SUPREME.” 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS of SPEC- 
IMEN EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES — 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS — HARDY 
SHRUBS and PLANTS at your disposal. 


Then we have some of the WORLD’S CHOIC- 
EST PEONIES — GERMAN and JAPANESE 
IRIS — PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN PEREN- 
NIALS in abundance. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Grounds Closed Sundays 








Michell’s Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 


Fiowers extra large; resemble Decorative Dahlias; 
the finest type of this popular flower ever introduced. 





——— ; Large 
Pkt. Pkt. 
Buttercup. Oreamy yellow ....$.20  $.50 
m Giant. Best red ..... -20 .50 
Dream. Lavender turning to 
EN oat nie 64-00-60 «04-00 6« -20 50 
quisite. Rose color ........ .20 .50 
Golden State. Orange yellow .. .20 -50 
Old Rose. Very attractive .... .20 -50 
Oriole. Orange and gold ...... -20 -50 
Polar Bear. re white ...... -20 .50 
le Prince. Deep purple ... .20 -50 
Scarlet Flame. Bright scarlet . .20 -50 
PE ED 6 5 6b esedeveeees 15 .30 
Collection. One packet each above 
ten colors, $1.50 
Collection. One large packet each above 





ten colors, $4.00 


Our Oomplete General Catalog for 1930, containing a complete list of everything 
for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, will be mailed free upon request. 
When ordering, please mention this publication. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE ,f283'8. Phila., Pa. 








Native Southern Irises 


Among the most beautiful irises are: 
I. carolina, flowers medium size, lilac purple 
I. hexagona, flowers large, purple 
I. savannarum, flowers very large, blue 


Have been successfully flowered in New York City. Sold only in lots 
of ten at $3.00 perten. For delivery in May and June. 


HOLLY ACRES, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 























Wooden Plant Labels 


ain Painted 
Heavy Garden 100 1000 100 1000 
Meas. 18 in. x 1% x % in. $5.50 $50.00 $7.25 $68.00 


























Pot Labels Width 
ae z 8 ie 3 as 
Not less than 1000 “EM. cecccccce -1n. ° ° « 
at the theasand rete. ; > rer + ay m4 hy 35 2.45 
Postage extra. i meen aeons -in. d : .40 2.80 
Garden Labels 
Peay SUM, i cccdcces %-in. 85 6.30 1.00 7.50 
Special discount to the SS ‘elcid ogdite %-in. 1.00 8.00 1.15 9.50 
trade of in quantity. es thee cass 1%-in. 1.30 11.00 1.50 12.50 
me Dahlia or Tree Labels 
wired hated 8%-in. iron wire ..... .30 1.90 40 2.60 
8%-in. copper wire ... 30 2.10 40 2.75 
co sS 
PERRY SEED CO. 
( & to /2inch ite" 12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Garden Labe/ BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pruning of Shade Trees 


To feature touched upon by Mr. C. F. Greeves-Carpenter 
in the January 15 issue of Horticulture, and criticized by 
Mr. William A. Heizmann in the March 15 issue, is of 
interest in this era of exceptionally close cutting in the prun- 
ing of shade trees. Any scar on a tree possesses an element 
of danger. The larger the scar and the longer the healing 
processes involved, the more pronounced the danger element 
may become. Altogether too much of the so-called close 
pruning of shade trees is done at the present time. It produces 
large scars and is not conducive to rapid and complete 
healing. 

Much of the pruning in vogue in former days was defective 
because it was not close enough, and the result was a most 
favorable environment for infection and cavity formation. 
In order to better these conditions tree workers were con- 
stantly advised to prune more closely, as a result of which 
they have gone to the other extreme and many are now 
pruning too closely. 

The physiological and pathological features involved in 
pruning are more adequately taken care of when the cutting 
is sufficiently close to induce a rapid and uniform healing of 
the scar, and this can be accomplished best by not resorting 
to the extreme method of close cutting, but by those methods 
advocated by Mr. Greeves-Carpenter. 

—George E. Stone. 


Amherst, Mass. 


Oil Sprays for Pear Psylla 


HE pear psylla, the most troublesome insect pest of pears, 

can be controlled by the proper use of oil sprays applied 
early in the Spring before growth starts, but care must be 
taken in the use of oil on pear trees to avoid possible serious in- 
jury to the trees, according to F. Z. Hartzell, associate ento- 
mologist at the State Experimental Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
who has been making a special study of oil sprays. Mr. 
Hartzell has prepared a detailed statement about the use of 
oils for the pear psylla, pointing out the important details to 
watch in using them. This statement will be sent to anyone 
interested in the subject. Mr. Hartzell says, in his report:— 


Oil sprays should be applied to pear trees in the Spring before growth 
starts but after danger of severe freezing weather is past. If adult psylla are 
present on the trees, spraying should be done during the first warm Spring 
days. The buds may be somewhat swollen, but little of the yellowish green 
areas should be apparent on the bud scales. Unless there is danger of the 
buds advancing too rapidly, it is desirable to have the temperature at about 


55 degrees. 

It is important that the oil be on the trees before many eggs are laid, 
even though the oil residue will kill the young psyllas as they hatch. A 
single thorough application of an oil spray, covering every part of the tree, 
including the trunk and watersprouts, will give adequate protection against 
psylla at least until July. Should the insects appear on the trees at that 
time, they can be controlled with nicotine sprays. However, no one should 
undertake to use oil sprays without a thorough understanding of all the 
— involved in mixing the sprays and of their place in the spray 
schedule. 


A Combination of Native Plants 


NE of the happiest plant associations which I have found 

is that of Phlox divaricata and Tiarella cordifolia. Un- 

doubtedly it is not original with me, for a picture so beautiful 

would escape few observing gardeners who work with our 

native plants. Nature would show the combination even 
though man overlooked it. 

A shady rock garden is a good place to start these two 
plants “‘keeping company.” There, in deep, leaf-moldy soil 
and cool shade, the soft lavender of the one and the creamy 
white of the other combine to create a pleasing picture. And 
they are both easy to grow. They may be raised from seed, 
but division of clumps is a more certain—if less rapid—-way 


of multiplication. 
—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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Stonecress for the Rockery 


GROUP of cruciferous plants called the aethionemas or 
stonecress, are to be numbered amongst the very best of 
the rock plants and they are specially good for the warmest 
and sunniest sections of any rockery, as they are very drought 
resistant. They will also fill a place in the marginal planting 
of the mixed border both for their beauty and for their stay- 
ing qualities. All of them are natives of the dry regions of 
Asia Minor and on to Persia, and all are especially deep-rooted 
and averse to wet or very heavy soils. They are alike, too, in 
being lime lovers. Give any of them a rocky or gritty soil of 
some depth and they will develop a charming individuality. 
They are really little shrubs and take different characteristic 
shapes according to the species. 

The following are the best obtainable kinds:— 

Aethionemas coridifolium forms a blue-foliaged, prostrate 
bush about three inches high and has many soft salmon-pink 
flowers. It is one of the choicest varieties. I had it first from 
Mr. Lown as A. persicum but seeds under the name of A. 
coridifolium are either the same or very nearly the same. 

A. grandiflorum is rather erect and makes a rather open, 
thin-foliaged little bush about 12 to 18 inches high when in 
flower, and the rose-colored flowers are carried in racemes. 
When in flower, a fine plant of this is a thing of beauty, either 
close at hand or far enough away to blend the flowers into 
mass effect. 

By itself is A. Kotchii, which forms a dense, low mass for 
all the world like a prostrate juniper. Its flowers are rosy-pink 
but a very light shade. Its quite individual habit is its special 
recommendation. 

I think that the Warley hybrids must have had A. pul- 
chellum for a parent, for the two are much alike in being 
rather open, blue-foliaged bushes about six inches high with 
pink flowers. Both of them trail rather widely. Besides these 
I have grown A. saxatile, which is somewhat like A. persicum 
but not nearly as good, A. diastrophys, small-flowered and 
not very worth-while, A. shistosum, not unlike A. pulchel- 
lum and surpassed by it; and A. ovalifolium, which is not 
distinctive as compared to the fine species described above. 

As a seeker after good new plants, I try almost anything 
that I can secure, but by far the larger number find their way 
into the discard. It is a pity that we do not have on each coast 
some garden like that at Kew where one can get knowledge of 
desirable plants without having to use the try and discard 
method so often. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah Calif. 


An Appeal for the Mayflower 


HE New England Wild Flower Preservation Society with 

headquarters at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., is ap- 
pealing to the public to help save the state flower, the May- 
flower, Epigaea repens. Each year this society receives word 
that the Mayflower has entirely disappeared from some new 
locality where it once grew abundantly, and in many towns it 
will soon be gone forever at the present rate of picking. The 
appeal reads as follows: 

We feel that our state flower should be preserved for future generations 
and not be “‘attacked’’ by passing motorists and those who wish to sell it 
on the streets. They pull it up by the roots, pick off a few blossoms and 
toss the roots and what is left of the plant by the roadside to fade and die. 
It takes years for this plant to grow to the blossoming stage, but it takes 
one or two seconds only to destroy years of its growth. 

Will you not help the society by refusing to buy the little bunches of 
mayflowers on the streets, in the shops, or along the country roads, and in 
this way discourage those who year after year help themselves to one of our 
loveliest wild flowers for their own gain. The wild flowers should belong 
to everyone to enjoy and should not be sold by the few for profit. Help to 
save them by refusing to buy them. 





Memorial Day among the Green Mountains; showing the Summit House 
on Mt. Mansfield. This mountain is in plain view from 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 
PERENNIAL ASTERS (Michaelmas Daisies) 


The Autumn Glory of the Cold Country 
We have tested scores of varieties of this lovely perennial 
Here are six of the 22 listed in our free catalog 
Barr’s Pink—5 ft. Best tall dark pink aster; enormous blooms, 35 cents 


Capitaine—6 ft. Very late, large very light lavender flowers .... 25 

Maid of Athens—3 ft. One of the best light pink asters ........ = * 
Maline—3 ft. The best dark purple aster ..................005: ib 
Blushing Bride—2 ft. White with a touch of pink .............. Pe 
Queen Mary—4 ft. Large deep lavender flowers, new .......... _ 
BARRE BOX H VERMONT 











Trade Mark 




















WILSON’S O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


OUR plants, flowers, shrubs and evergreens are 

costly . . . protect them against injurious insect 
pests. Simply spray them consistently with Wilson's 
O. K. Plant Spray—the nationally recognized stand- 
ard insecticide for flower and garden pests. Powerful, 
yet harmless to humans... clean, easy to apply. . . 
equally effective out-of-doors or under glass. 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious Ton teens 
ivy, etc. . . . simply dilute with water and sprinkle ... 1 gallon $2.00, 

gallons $8. 00. And then there is Wilson’s ODY- LIFE, a wonderful “ott 
stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for growing 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 
qaeeons plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of 
the year... 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 


“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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The foundation of all 


garden success is the 
condition of the soil 


Soil condition is the most important element in a garden. 
Admittedly flowers now grow in your garden; but no plant will 
produce its maximum beauty and luxury unless the mechanical 
condition of the soil is such that it gives decided stimulation to 
root development. It is soil condition more than fertilizers that 
stimulates root action. 


Let’s Demonstrate 


We'll start with clay. Water runs off as it does from a duck’s 
back. It becomes muck. No absorption. No aeration. No 
holding power for the precious water which plants must 
have in just the right volume. Clay is too tight and compact. 


Take sand. Again no holding power, because of excess 
drainage. Water and food leach rapidly, are wasted. 








But if you mixed sand and clay you would still lack the 
most important element — organic matter — humus. And 
most soil does lack this needed organic matter, which con- 
tributes the humus to soils. That is why so many plants 
fail to make satisfactory progress. Organic matter holds 
moisture, and moisture dissolves plant food, so that a prop- 
erly conditioned soil acts as a reservoir for all of the food 
and moisture a plant needs to produce maximum results. 





Professional nurserymen long ago discovered that Pioneer G P M Peat 
Moss is the best material for supplying this organic matter. They use 
it not only when soil is heavy, or loose and sandy, but also to re- 
plenish the available humus which must be kept in the soil at all times. 
Pioneer G P M is the only consistently reliable source of supply for 
this soil improvement. Be sure to specify it— insist upon seeing the 
triangle 4, G P M trade mark. Brochure telling all about soil anu its 


needs gladly sent FREE on request. Two-bushel sample (trial) pack- 
age for experimental purposes $1.50 through your dealer, 25 cents 
extra direct from us by parcel post. 











Atkins & Dubrow, Inc. 


29-P Burling Slip New York, N. Y. 











Gardening With Peat Moss — A book that is 
different in that it devotes special attention 
to soil conditions and plant feeding. Should 
have a place in the library of every gardener. 
Illustrated in color, cloth bound, $1 per copy. 
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An Important New Rose Book* 


Bhi Rose Manual, an Encyclopedia for the American | 
Amateur, is an invaluable book of reference as well as an 
extremely readable guide for rose culture. In writing it the 
author has tried to bring out the facts that ‘‘rose culture is 
easy, pleasant, and far from being the back-breaking and 
time-consuming drudgery painted by obsolete and self- 
appointed pontiffs.”’ 

According to Mr. Nicolas, pruning is the most essential 
operation for successfully growing garden roses. He has 
found short pruning the best method for all hybrid teas and 
many hybrid perpetuals. The main reason for pruning, he 
says, is that rose wood is short lived; the bark is thin and 
soon becomes hard, the sap ducts under the bark become 
constricted. The foliage, improperly nourished, is small and 
an easy prey to diseases;the blooms, coming in over number, 
are imperfect, many failing to open, with stubby stems too 
short for cutting. A rose bush to retain its vigor and produce 
blooms of high quality, must be kept young, ‘‘Soronofied,” 
rejuvenated each year. Its upper structure should never be 


| older than two years, and one year would be better, regardless 


of the age of the roots. 

The author points out, furthermore, that the object of 
pruning, besides rejuvenation, is to keep the bush within a 
useful and balanced size year after year, to concentrate the 
strength of the roots into fewer “‘exits’’ or eyes, so that each 
one will be under pressure and start vigorously. 

Mr. Nicolas has endeavored to present a useful method of 
color designation, by adopting the Gravereaux system, which 
is now considered in Europe as the standard for general rose 
descriptions. His book contains charts of the four major 
ranges besides white and the classification is designated as 


follows: 

YELLOW—T ype No. 1—Canary, Lemon, Sulphur. 

Type No. 2—Saffron, Gold, Straw. 

Type No. 3——Orange, Apricot, Nankin. 
SALMON—T ype No. 1—Copper, Chamois, Flesh. 

Type No. 2—Peach, Coral, Salmon. 

Type No. 3—Flame, Nasturtium (Capucine), Aurora. 
PINK — Type No. 1—Carmine, Hydrangea, Soft Pink. 

Type No. 2—Purpled Pink, China Pink, Pure Pink. 

Type No. 3—Vinous Pink, Violet Pink, Lilac Pink. 
RED — Type No. 1—Cerise, Vermilion, Scarlet. 

Type No. 2—Amaranth, Magenta, Crimson. 


Type No. 3—Maroon, Garnet, Blood Red. 

As to the method of procedure to be used in arriving at a 
fair description of an individual flower, by this system, the 
author explains that the rose should be considered, from a 
short distance, as an entity, not as a composite. Spring is the 
time for most accurate descriptions, for Nature is normal 
then. Morning is the most favorable time of day. When the 
flowers are cut, they are taken to a well-lighted room, but 
away from the sun, which creates violent oppositions and 
shadows, and studied in a diffused light. If, as usual, the rose 
at its deflorescence is materially different from the newly 
open bloom, a completely accurate portrayal of the flower 
may require a second descriptive study. 

Although much attention has been given this matter of 
color, it has not been at the expense of other topics, for the 
book discusses in full detail all the various operations which 
have to do with the planting, cultivation and general han- 
dling of roses. It is in truth, an encyclopedia of rose informa- 
tion, although not in encyclopedia form. It is probably the 
most complete rose book which has been published in this 
country. 





***The Rose Manual,’ by J. H. Nicolas. Published by Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $3.00. 
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New and 
Unusual Shrubs 


Aesculus parviflora, Bottle brush Buck- 
eye, 2-3 ft., $2.00 each. 

Berberis Julianae, Wintergreen Bar- 
berry, plants in pot 15-18 in. high, 
$1.25 each. 

Berberis verruculosa, Warty Barberry, 
potgrown, 8-10 in., $1.25 each. 
Buddleia alternifolia, New Hardy Budd- 
leia, strong field-grown plants, $1.50 

each. 

Kolkwitzia amabilis, Beauty Bush, 18- 
24 in., $1.50 each. 

Spiraea trichocarpa, Korean Bridal 
Wreath, 3-34 ft., $1.25 each. 

Viburnum Carlesi, Fragrant Viburnum, 
18-24 in., $2.50 each. 


Viburnum rhytidophyllum, Leatherleaf 
Viburnum, 2ft. heavy plants, $2.00 
each. 

Vitex macrophylla, Summer blooming, 
1Y -2 ft., $.75 each. 


These and many others described in our 
new catalog. Copy sent free on request 


Cape Cod Nurseries 


H. V. LAWRENCE 
FALMOUTH, MASS. 
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“The Aristocrat of 
Evergreens” 


ow 
Offering the largest 
collection of fine 
Box in America. 


os 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Boxwood Nurseries 
MILTON, DELAWARE 





HORTICULTURE 


As to Riots of Color 


FTEN we hear “‘riot of color’’ as a description of a 

garden showing a wealth of bloom. When we know 
the word “‘riot’’ means ‘“‘disturbance of the peace,’’ ‘“‘dis- 
orderly behavior,”’ etc., we know that a “‘riot of color’’ is 
not seen in a well planned and well made garden. 

It can, however, be demonstrated by the combination of 
plants whose blooms are of colors that clash, as the tawny 
orange of Hemerocallis fulva and the crimson of climbing 
rose Excelsa; of Lilium croceum and L. tigrinum with rose 
pink phlox; and the growing of pink or lavender flowers 
against brick foundations (the foundations can be painted a 
color to blend with the color of house and then will usually 
make a better background for many colored flowering shrubs 
and plants) ; pink crabapple blossoms near a brick or yellow 
house. 

“Riot” in one’s spirit may be caused by seeing poor design 
of lines on the ground; poorly arranged shrubs; a lawn cut 
up with shrubs dotted over it; a tree planted without thought 
of its ultimate height or appropriateness; a pile of rocks 
(called a rockery) built on the front lawn; a row of ever- 
greens across the front of a house without thought of good 
composition or that most of them are forest trees; and sharp 
edged stone used on the edge of a pool or for a water-fall. A 
fine garden, no matter how simple it may be, should be rest- 
ful—a place of peace. 


—Gertrude W. Phillips. 
Swampscott, Mass. 


Differences in Campanula Isophylla 


E be recent references in Horticulture to Campanula iso- 
phylla should be of more than passing interest, as the 
white variety is of very easy culture and soon develops into 
a specimen completely covered with star-shaped flowers about 
five-eighths of an inch across. This variety seems to do well 
in almost any location as regards elevation, but both varieties 
grow much better in the higher parts of the country than on 
the seacoast. 

The blue variety is a very slow and unreliable subject, the 
flowers being of the same shape and size but the foliage 
alike only in shape. The white one has smooth, medium- 
green leaves, while the leaves of the blue kind are tomentose 
and grayish-green. I have never seen a plant of the blue 
variety that would compare favorably with the white kind 
of the same age. 

—Frank J. McGregor. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Phacelias for Eastern Gardens 


F genta the Californian phacelias are many attractive an- 
nuals. This genus contains between 50 and 60 species 
and many varieties, some of which are decidedly weedy in 
character, while others, although uninteresting as individuals, 
are most beautiful in masses and add much to the beauty of 
the Spring landscape. A good many are very lovely and 
worthy of a place in our gardens. Almost all of them require a 
light soil, sun and the best of drainage and most of them will 
do better on a slope. 

The giant of the clan is Phacelia grandiflora, which often 
grows to a height of three feet. It is one of the annuals that is 
apt to spring up after fire and then the large saucer-shaped 
flowers, instead of being the usual light lavender, take on a 
richer hue of deep lavender-blue. After fire, too, the plants 
are taller and more robust and the flowers larger. The flowers 
are carried on the coiled inflorescence which is characteristic of 
most phacelias. 

P. tanacetifolia is another tall phacelia, and is often called 
wild heliotrope. The scorpioid racemes carry numerous flow- 
ers of bright violet blue which bloom and fall as the spike 








Hardy 


Ornamental 





Our CATALOGUE is a real 
reference book to assist 
you in beautifying your 
home grounds. 


Send for a copy at once 


Princeton Nurseries 


WM. FLEMER’S SONS, INC. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 














Cotoneaster apiculata 


The shining dark green foliage and large bright 
red berries make this a choice addition to the 
rock garden. 
Sturdy plants in 4” pots $2.00 each 
and $17.50 the dozen 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston Massachusetts 








QUALITY BULBS 


Prices Much Lower 


This Year 
Our 1930 Bulb Catalog 
of Tulips, Hyacinths, 


Crocus, and many other 
Miscellaneous Bulbs, will 
be sent free on applica- 
tion. We deliver free to 
all points in the U. S. A. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 
Flower-Bulb Specialists 
HEILOO HOLLAND 











Rock Garden Seeds 


Seeds for the first year rock garden. Many 
rare and beautiful dwarf annuals. Native 
and imported novelties. Catalog free. 


GARRETT M. STACK 
Seedsman-Plantsman 
GUILFORD CONNECTICUT 








The “Boston” Bird Houses 


“The birds return to them year after year.” 
Recommended by Audubon Societies. Mail orders. 
$1 each; six for $5.40 postpaid. All the Bird 


Books, Circular. 


BOSTON BIRD BOOK CO. 


162 Boylston Street Boston 








HARDY AZALEAS 


Various shades of orange, yellow 
and red. Vigorous plants. 


Special Postpaid Offer 


12 to 15” plants $1.25 each 
Four for $4.00 


COLLISTER-HECKATHORNE 
NURSERY 
Painesville Ohio 











HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown — 
Best by Test” 
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Spring Catalog 
Now Ready 


It is yours for the asking. If you 
are not on our mailing list drop 
us a card today and the catalog 
will come to you by return mail. 
Our catalog presents many new 
and rare plants, as well as the best 
of the old. They are all strong, 
field-grown plants that will be sure 
to please you. 


Landscape architects » aged 
Naperville Nurseries sto be- 
cause they insist on high quality 
and sure results. 


Write Today 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Box H, State Route 18, Naperville, Illinois 
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Delphiniums 
Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 
mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 


We Grow Delphiniums Only 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 








Delphinium Advancement 
Seed from selected seedlings of this Super- 
Delph, also seed from seedlings of at- 
kins Samuels selected named varieties. $1 
per pkt. Our list of choice exhibition Glads 
mailed to ones sending in name and address. 


DR. T. E. BARBER AND SONS 
Grand Forks, N. Dakota 


Rock Plants 


A SPECIALTY 
Builders of Rock Gardens That Endure 
Send for Catalogue 


WHITE AND JOHNSON CO. 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


Rhododendrons 


We offer small plants of a number 
of the newly introduced Chinese and 
other species for trial. List free. 
JOS. B. GABLE 


Stewartstown Pennsylvania 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - ~ MASS. 














HORTICULTURE 


uncoils. P. tanacetifolia is abundant on sandy mesas and grav- 
elly banks covering large tracts with its fernlike foliage and 
prolific bloom. 

On the other hand, P. viscida has bowl-shaped flowers of 
intense deep blue, with centers of white or purple. It resembles 
P. grandiflora and grows in similar places, although it is not 
as tall and has a more branching habit. 

P. Parryi has an open-campanulate corolla of royal purple 
with a cream-colored spot at the base of each petal. It averages 
about one foot in height and is somewhat branched. It is lim- 
ited to southern California. 

P. minor, sometimes known as P. whitlavia, has bell- 
shaped tubular flowers of purple and is both abundant and 
beautiful. In southern California it swarms up the dry hill- 
sides and colors many a rocky slope. The plant is branching, 
about one foot in height and, like many phacelias, quite 
viscid. 

Looking more like a nemophila than a phacelia, P. Doug- 
lasit is low and spreading and the nemophila-shaped flowers 
are a rather pale lavender-blue. It inhabits sandy valleys. 

P. brachyloba is about 18 inches tall and is much branched. 
Its flowers are white and yellow-throated. It is often found on 
land that has been burned over and usually on sandy slopes. 

Phacelia minor var. campanularia is one of California’s 
choicest annuals. In growth it resembles the more common 
purple P. minor, but it is much more desirable and more ex- 
acting in its demands. It is so beautiful that it well repays the 
extra effort needed to produce the conditions it requires. Here 
it is found in desert, or near-desert, exposures and can be made 
to flourish in cultivation, if given a sandy, stony slope in full 
sun. It is often found on the hot sides of canyons, in poor 
shaly soil, where all moisture drains off immediately. In these 
conditions it grows to a height of two feet and the flowers, 
borne in loose racemes, are deep gentian-blue bells almost two 
inches long. If it is over-watered, has poor drainage or is 
growing in shade, it may vouchsafe scanty though beautiful 
bloom, but the foliage will mildew and the plant itself will 
shortly disappear. 


Carmel, Calif. —Lester Rowntree. 


Pruning and Training Brambles 


acne gers of the same variety should not always be 
pruned the same, but the system should be modified 
somewhat to fit the vigor of the plant. The more vigorous 
growing plants naturally will carry and mature a heavier 
crop of fruit. It is advisable to keep all good strong canes in 
each hill. This applies to raspberries, red or black, logan- 
berries and blackberries. Never leave any of the weak canes, 
even if this means thinning down to one or two canes. This 
is the only means possible to get the weaker plants producing 
more strong canes. » 

The rest of the pruning should be a heading-back process. 
Cuthbert raspberries usually should be headed back to four 
or five feet, although on some of the deeper, stronger, more 
moisture retentive soils, the full length cane may be retained 
and trellised down with profitable results. Loganberries would 
usually do better if headed back to six or eight feet. 

Blackcap raspberries are a little different as they are usually 
headed when the new growth reaches the height of 27 or 30 
inches, forcing out laterals. This time of the year, our pruning 
will be heading back these laterals to from three to five buds. 
This heading back of brambles forces out more vigorous 
fruiting shoots and results in a larger cluster of larger berries 
and, if judicially done, will not reduce the yield, although it 
will materially reduce the number of individual fruits. 

Gooseberries and currants should have all four-year-old 
and older wood removed, retaining only the three-, two- and 
one-year-old canes. Each year two of the better new growths 
should be retained for future bearing wood and the other new 
growth removed. Any low-trailing branches or canes should 
be removed as well. 
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CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexan e, yellow 
Thymus Co: eum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 








good size rock garden 


plants, prepaid for $1.50 


Alyssum saxatile compactum, yellow 
Cerastium tomentosum, white 
Dianthus deltoides, crimson 

Sedum glaucum, starry white 

Sedum sexangulare, starry yellow 
Veronica repens, light blue 


Hybrids Delphinium Seeds, 50c per pkg. 
Catalog on Request 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
Framingham Center, Mass. 








Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1930 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 








ALPINE AND ROCK PLANTS 


of quality 
Imported and grown by 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 


Medina, Washington 
Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, F.B.H.S. 











‘SFIRST IN SPRING’’ 
Primula Veris Elatior 
(Oxlip) 
$3 a dozen—$20.00 for 100 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
P. 0. SCOTOH PLAINS, N. J. 








TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 








Spring is the best time to plant 


A ROCK GARDEN 


Out catalogue lists the hardiest 
varieties of rock plants. 


GRAY & COLE, ward Hill, Mass. 








Prunin; Spr Cavity Work 
Pertilizing ei. Planting 


R. D. LOWDEN 
TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Pormerly with Arnold Arboretum 
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CYCLAMEN 
NEAPOLITANUM 


A hardy, Fall-flowering Cyclamen 
for the Wild Garden or Rockery. 
Very choice and extremely rare. 
One plant of this Cyclamen will be sent 
postpaid for $1.25. Shipped in pot in 
which it is grown. 

This and other rockery gems, as well as 
a full list of plants, trees, shrubs and 
evergreens in our new spring catalog. 
A copy will gladly be sent you. 

GARDENSIDE NUBSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 














For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass’n of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





GARDEN NOTES 


Make NOTES now for SPRING PLANTING 


Convenient notebook for a > gaatoner's clip- 
samo and memoranda; headings on 
oose leaves, 11x8%; attractive green 
cover, Price $2.00, seemeaing peeks e. Send 
check to, Garden Notes, x 255, Short 
Hilis, New Jersey. 








ALBERT R. JENKS 
Horticultural Specialist 
WEST ACTON, MASS. 


The Care of Trees and Skrubs 


Pruning, Ryraging, Planting, Surgery 
ertilizing 














WANTED 


Seeds and plants of rare varieties of 
alpine, and hardy perennial plants. Iris 
Species and Kaempferi, Japanese Ane- 
mones, Ootoneaster, Daphnes, etc. 


SUNRIDGE NURSERIES 
NORTH GREENWICH, CONN. 


FOR SALE 


Complete, established, up-to-date hard 
— business on Connecticut shore. ‘Mod. 
me Gpesenegnes, dwelling house and other 
buildi ngs. Improvements all No. 1. Safe 
and profitable investment. No Lagenn 4 
Reason for sale advanced age, poor heal 


PRANE JOSIFEKO, Madison, Conn. 





AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS~PRESTO/ 





o 


Controls Rose Bags, Aphis, Thrips, — 
Mealy Bug, Dahlia and other Leaf 


Hoppers. Red Spider, Bean Beetles, Jap- 
anese Beetles, Squash Bugs, and many others. 

Non-poisonous. Safe where there are chil- 
dren and pet animals. No objectionable odor. 
Economical. Dilutes greatly. One-half Pint 
50c; Pint 75¢; Quart $1.25; 1 Gal. $4.00; 
5 Gals. $12; 25 Gals. $50; 50 Gals. $90. 
Order direct, if your dealer cannot supply. 

Literature Free 


PULVO-PAX for dusting is 
AGRI-PAX in dry form. 
KILRUST for rust on Carnations 
and Antirrhinums 

MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. 0 Belleville, New Jersey 
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‘DAYTON MILLING CO. 
IL 810 Main Street _ Towanda, Pennsylvania 


HORTICULTURE 
Planning the Small Place* 


HE grounds about a small house should be planned on 

the same principles as the house itself. Besides the necessary 
areas around the front entrance, the service entrance, the garage 
entrance, clothes yard, etc., other features such as pleasant 
outlook and flower gardens may be desired. The owner must 
first decide how many of these different features he wants, and 
not just ‘dream about flowers’’ as most persons are inclined 
to do. His place should appear to be set apart by itself, so that 
he will have a certain feeling of privacy and seclusion. Lawns 
and other areas should have definite boundaries. A garden 
dropped down in a lawn looks like a platter in the middle of 
the floor. The definite division of areas well-marked off by 
the separating effect of walls and hedges embodies a funda- 
mental principle of good design in the home landscape. This 
distinct separation of parts makes both for convenience and 
variety of effect. 

Life on an intimate scale, behind the barrier of a wall, a 
fence, or a hedge, is just as possible now—without an appear- 
ance of exclusiveness—as it was in Colonial times. Although 
the early colonists started with their open, sunny little gardens 
in front of their houses, the elms and other trees soon grew 
so large that they crowded out the flowers, which were rele- 
gated to the rear. 

The use of the native trees already present as a background 
for the picture is most important. Trees should be used even 
to the point of sacrificing perfect flowers for the charm of light 
and shadow and broken silhouette which they create. The 
most beautiful effect can be had from mixing tree, shrub, and 
flower material rather than segregating these various kinds of 
plants from each other. 

An economical way of utilizing the land is to put the resi- 
dence in one corner of the lot near the street. A considerable 
area for lawn with border planting will then be reserved on 
the living side of the house. If the garage on a small place is 
tucked away in a back corner of the lot, a large amount of 
space will be taken up in getting to it with a driveway which 
might be used for garden purposes. It is perfectly possible to 
plant the vegetable garden—for the sake of convenience—ad- 
jacent to one side of the house, and to shut it off from the 
street by a high wall or hedge. The laundry yard screen does 
not need to be a conspicuous white lattice fence but can be an 
agreeable thing in itself like a grape arbor. In the construction 
of garden features the most should be made of local building 
stone; and dry walls may have plants in their open crevices. 
An unusual effect should not be sought after on a small place 
at the expense of existing conditions: for example, a parterre 
should not be made where a rock garden could very easily be 
planted, or vice versa, merely because it satisfies a whim or 
fancy of the owner. 





*From a lecture by Fletcher Steele in the study course of the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Buckwheat Hulls 


A Mulching Material 
Effective all the Year 


Buckwheat Hulls are unexcelled as a 
mulch for roses, shrubs and peren- 
nials. 

Buckwheat Hulls make a porous cov- 
ering and never pack, so that rain 
and liquid fertilizers pass to the 
roots quickly and without waste. 


Buckwheat Hulls will add humus 
through slow sy of decay, and 
thus tend to keep the soil loose 
and friable. 

Buckwheat Hulls are easily handled, 
much cleaner than dirt or peat, 
and entirely free from objection- 
able odors. 

Buckwheat Hulls cost little when all 
these advantageous points are con- 
sidered. 





Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap bags containing 50 pounds, f.o.b. mill. 


pee | ny pare bWoniglhis 7.3 Terms—Oash with order 

i ae d 
14.00 DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR will be 
SO. Sk eveucses 23.00 mailed on request. 
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The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 





Saves time and effort 
Order today 


Price 
$2.75 





Price This Season 


$2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
45 Westbourne Ter., Brookline, Mass. 





There can be no successful plant-growth 
without humus. It is the medium by 
which soil is made physically fit. 


Maplevale Leafmold 


is humus of the highest order. Com- 
posed of hardwood leaves in an ideal 
state of decomposition, it has a rich- 
ness and mellowness peculiarly its own. 
It is Nature’s own fertilizer and the 
perfect soil restorer. It serves the 
grower's needs in a remarkable way. 


Send for Circular 


$2.50 oe x >. a, = Seen f discount 
ene hl . 
anenanns LEAFMO co. 
Box $1 East ary N. H. 








PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, eT omy easily read. Made in three 
sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 








“Ask the Bird That Owns One” 
6 for $5—Why pay moreP 


Packard Best-of-all 
Bluebird Houses 


Look best, last longest, cost 

least — and the birds love 

them! Everything for wild 
birds. Oatalogue free. 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 
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WAHOO LODGE 
GARDENS 


Headquarters for 


Hardiness and Quality 
In Rose Bushes 


In this climate only the hardiest 
can survive 


Our many years of testing and ex- 
perimenting, enables us to offer 
only the best among these the 
very best of the new varieties. 
A Trial Order must convince you that 
you have never seen finer. If otherwise 
it is our desire that you return them 
at our expense. 


The Wahoo Lodge Gardens 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Our Catalog and Hardy Western Plant 
specialties will also be mailed 
upon request. 














NEW ENGLAND 
Gladiolus Originations 


Adonis Pride of Sharon 

Betty Melba 

Bleeding Heart Miss T Rose 

Dr. Jackson Mrs. F, C. Peters 

Ethelyn Mrs. W. E. Clark 

Fair Harvard Primadonna 

Fluffy Ruffles Prima Queen 

Grace Clark Princess Mafalda 

Harmonia Priscilla Alden 

Henry Goehl Rita Beck 

John Alden Rose Mist 

La Argentina Sarah Palfrey 

Lady Dainty Sophie Fischer 

Mary Capen Sunnymede 

Ornatus Twin Fires 
WILLIAM E. CLARK 

Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 





Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page illustrated 
Gladiolus Book, describing 175 exqui- 
site varieties, including the rare novelty 
‘Lavender Bride.” 

Gladiolus Specialist 


HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 





Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 
plete and accurate information—how to succeed 
with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 
Holland Bulbs). NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 


The best at moderate prices 
The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 





Gladioli 
from KUNDERD 


Golden Anniversary 
Gladiolus Book—FREE 


To BE sure of getting genuine 
Kunderd Gladioli send your 
order to Kunderd himself. This 
is Kunderd’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary. His Golden Anniversary 
Gladiolus Book is full of sur- 
rises. Hundreds of gladioli 
isted. 130 brand-new this 
ear. 63 pictured in color. Full growing 
irections. Interesting gladioli information. 
Special anniversary collections. Use coupon. 


Order 









A. E. KUNDERD 

243 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your Free Golden 

Anniversary Gladiolus Book. 


Name 


Street or R. F. D 
City. State 














HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Breed, Edward W. (Four Ponds Nursery, Clinton, Mass.) 
“Selected hybrid tea roses, 1930.” 


Cherry Meadow Gardens. (Pleasant St., Framingham Center, Mass.) 
“Cherry Meadow Gardens, 1930.” (annuals, perennials, bulbs) 


Clark, W. E. (Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass.) 
“1930 glad greetings from New England.” 
Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, Ohio.) 
“600 acres of everything that’s good and hardy.” 
“A few specials from the stock of ‘everything that is good and 
hardy.’’ 
Conard-Pyle Co. (Star Rose Growers, West Grove, Pa.) 
“Star roses.” 


Craig, William N. (Front & Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass.) 
“Descriptive price list of hardy roses, herbaceous perennials, rock 
plants, liliums, flowering shrubs, etc. 1930.” 
Crissey, W. L. (Alpine Gardens, R.F.D. 2, Gresham, Ore.) 
“17th annual catalogue 1930. Perennials, irises, peonies, spe- 
cializing in choice alpines.” 
Duckham, William C. (Madison, N. J.) 
“Duckham’s delphiniums and other rare hardy plants.” 
Eastern Nurseries, Inc. (Holliston, Mass.) 
“Spring 1930 catalogue.” 
Elm City Nursery Co. (New Haven, Conn.) 
“1930 catalogue. New and rare plants.” 
Elmwood Terrace Gardens. (Bennington, Vt.) 
“Elmwood Terrace gladiolus catalog. 1930.” 
Farmer, L. J. (Pulaski, N. Y.) 
“1930 Fragaria Nurseries.” (General catalogue) 
Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Pa.) 
“Better plants, v.8, no.1.” 
Fischer, Eugene N. (R.F.D. Box 163, Sharon, Mass.) 
“Gladiolus.” 
Forbes, Alexander, & Co. (44 Clinton St., Newark, N. J.) 
“Forbes seeds.” 
Four O'clock Garden Nursery. (Wilson Road, West, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio.) 
“Price list No. 4. Season 1930. Hardy herbaceous plants for rock 
garden and border.” 
Glenwood Nursery. (1762-1772 Main St., Rochester, N. Y.) 
“Spring planting specialties.” 
Glen Road Iris Gardens. (Wellesley Farms, Mass.) 
Iris catalogue, 1930. 
Hendrickson, I. S. (Peconic Bay Blvd., Jamesport, L. I., N. Y.) 
“Glorious peonies, lovely lilies and other distinctive bulbs and 
plants, 3rd edition.” 
Christmas rose, delphinium, lilies, iris, peonies. 
Holland Bulb Co. (Lake Como, N. J.) 
Special offer of Holland grown bulbs. 
Holmes Bros. (Off 322 W. Broadway, Gardner, Mass.) 
“Good glads to grow.” 
Houdyshel, Cecil E. (LaVerne, Calif.) 
“New creations in gladioli, iris, amaryllis and other bulbs.” 
Houston’s Nurseries. (Mansfield, Conn.) 
General catalogue. 
Hubbard, T. S. Co. (Fredonia, N. Y.) 
“Season of 1930. Grape vine specialists, roses, shrubs, trees, pe- 
rennials, etc.” 
Josifko, Frank. (Madison, Conn.) 
“Delightful old-fashioned flowers, or, Hardy plants, a complete 
collection, 1930.” 
Kelsey, F. W. Nursery Co. (50 Church St., New York City, N. Y.) 
“A short guide to the best varieties of evergreens, shade trees, 
shrubs, forestry seedlings, transplants, etc.” 
Kennedy Gardens. (Midland, Mich.) 
1930 choice gladiolus, dahlias and iris.” 
Kohankie, Henry & Son. (Painesville, Ohio.) 
“Spring 1930. Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, roses, herba- 
ceous perennials.” * 
Lacey. Thomas A. (14 Myrtle St., Everett, Mass.) 
“Dahlias—Spring, 1930.” 
Laurence, H. V. (Falmouth, Mass.) 
“Garden annual 1930. 44th year. Seeds, tools, bulbs, fertilizers, 
insecticides.” 
Mavfair Nurseries. (Bergenfield, N. J.) 
“Potted rock plants.” 
Mitchell, S. Roger. (The Rose Farm, Purchase, N. Y. P.O.—White 
Plains, N. Y.) 
“Roses. delphiniums. evergreens.” 
Moon’s Nurseries. (Morrisville, Pa.) 
“Moon’s hardy trees and plants for every place and purpose, 1930.” 
Nanerville Nurseries. (Naperville, DuPage Co., Il.) 
General price list No. 275. Spring 1930. (Trees, shrubs, ever- 
greens, vines, perennials. rock garden plants.) 
Old Town Nurseries, Inc. (South Natick, Mass.) 
“Evergreens, perennials, 1930.” 
Palisades Nurseries. Inc. (Sparkill, N. Y.) 
“Palisades perennials and rock garden plants.” 
Pavne. Theodore. (345 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
ee catalogue. Payne’s garden guide, seeds, plants, trees, 
Rock’s Seeds. (1106 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo.) 
“Rock’s garden hook for 1930.” 
Ross Bros. Co. (Commercial and Foster Sts., Worcester, Mass.) 
“Ross’ seed grows, 1930.” : 
Scheepers, John, Inc. (522 5th Ave., New York City, N. Y.) 


Aprit 15, 1930 


Two Unusual Summer 
Flowering Bulbs 


Summer Hyacinth (Hyacinthus candicans) 
Tali spikes, from 8 to 5 feet high, filled 
with pure white bell-shaped blossoms. 
Spectacular and fine. Well worth growing. 
Big Blooming Bulbs 
2 for 25c $1.40 per dozen 


Peruvian Daffodil (Ismene calathina) 
Large creamy white, fragrant blossoms 
which resemble immense daffodils. Worthy 
of a place in ~~ garden. 

Big Blooming Bulbs 
Each 25c Per dozen, $2.25 


These bulbs will bloom this summer 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville Ohio 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 


GLADIOLUS 


A MONEY SAVING LIST 
Gladly Sent on Request 





It contains prepaid prices of the newer 
and better varieties, both domestic 
and imported. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


768 Alberta Street Portland, Oregon 





NEWER GLADS 


Join the ever-widening circle of my 
Glad Friends. True, vigorous stock in 
generous values at popular prices. My 
complete list now ready—will interest 
you, both the prices and the sound 
Glad Chatter. Just drop a card. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 


Windsor, R. D. 72 Connecticut 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
And a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 











Fine New Seedling Peonies 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Frankie Curtis . Henry Vories 
Nancy Dolman . Lady Kate 
and others 


Address—JUDGE L. A. VORIES 
St. Joseph, Missouri 








Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 


Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


MAMMOTH LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Dozen roots, two pips each, $1.00 
One hundred roots, $7.00. Postage extra 


Mrs. S. E. BAILEY, Swampscott, Mass. 


BERRY BEARING SHRUBS 
Attract the Birds 


Beautify your grounds. Furnish food for the birds. 
5 Coral berry, 2 Snowberry, 2 Bush honeysuckle, 
2 Siberian dogwood, 3 Regels privet. 

14 plants $4.75 postpaid — All 144-2 feet 
Well rooted All plants government inspected 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY COMPANY 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
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ZMA TREATED Phone 33 
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WATERLILIES DECAY-PROOF LUMBER 


KIRK’ For Benches, Flats, Greenhouse Construction, Hotbeds 9, 
BUS 5 and Coldframes 
Independence Nurseries Fencing, Gates, Walks, Pergolas, Trellises, Arbors and 

















Box 34, Independence, Ohio Other Garden Structures ROS ES 
Use in Contact With Ground and All Situations Favorable to Decay 
ZMA prevents decay and damage from ants and boring insects. fel Reve can eae - — All 
i. oe . - 0 or most suc- 
OLIVE MILLS BELCHES It is injected under pressure to give deep and thorough penetra- eccsidl aptiog slention, Plotused cad 
Cherry Meadow Gardens tion. Unlike most effective preservatives, ZMA does not stain or Sesatis te coe 9008 Garden eck: 


discolor the wood and is non-corrosive and insoluble. 


Framingham Centre, Mass. Write us for prices on ZMA treated material for prompt 


A copy free if you mention 


Onsen Gane shipment from our Nashua, N. H. yards. “Horticulture” 
inguaidh aie IEE “Hah deanna NEW ENGLAND WOOD PRESERVING CO. HENRY A. DREER 


you should have with our potted vines. 
Fifty Oents Each 


1306 Spring Garden Street 


80 Federal Street Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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ilies Bloom: ~ 


Gardens where lilies bloom never lose their charm. A few of 


these “aristocrats of the garden” give that distinction so much 
sought in the perennial garden. 

Our thirty-five years experience in the growing of Hardy 
Lilies ensures your success. Five pages of our 1930 Garden Book 
are devoted to Hardy Lilies and we give a special three-page 
sheet of cultural directions with each order. Here is a selection of 


Lilies Suitable for Spring Planting 
that will produce flowers from June until Autumn: 


COMPLETE COLLECTION HALF COLLECTION $750 
4 4 (Six of each) (Three of Each) 7 





EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
L. hansoni L. regale L. batemanniae 
—Orange —Pink and White —Apricot 
L. elegans L. longiflorum L. auratum 
—Red —White —Gold-banded 
L. tenuifolium L. superbum L. speciosum 
—-Coral —Orange yellow —Pink 


O OR Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of Ferns and Wild- 
flowers. besides a large assortment of the choicest Hardy Perennials. 
Now is the time to order for Spring Planting. Send for our Garden Book. 
It is FREE Let it aid you in your selection. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 
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Genuine “Ideal’’ Granulated 
Holland Peat Moss 


The Quality of Peat Moss an Important Factor 


Practically every horticulturist, architect, landscape gardener, and 
professional and amateur gardener, now knows the wonderful 
value of PEAT MOSS as a soil conditioner. 

It is no longer necessary to explain its moisture holding qualities, 
its value in breaking up heavy soil, and adding to a light soil the 
properties that go to make perfect conditions for root growth. 


There is as much difference in the quality of the different brands 
of PEAT MOSS now on the market as there is difference in any 
of the other commodities or products that you buy. 

The “IDEAL” brand of GENUINE GRANULATED HOL- 
LAND PEAT MOSS which we import direct, is, we believe, the 
best there is on the market. Our belief is backed up by many 
hundreds of satisfied customers who insist upon having nothing 
but the GENUINE “IDEAL” GRANULATED HOLLAND 
PEAT MOSS. 

We pay a premium to have the “IDEAL” MOSS ground ex- 
tremely fine, with practically no fibre, and put up in bales that are 
not compressed so hard that it is impossible to work them without 
considerable expense and trouble. If you have never used the 
“IDEAL” brand, a trial will convince you of its superior qualities. 


Orders should be placed early for spring delivery. While we plan at all times 
to carry a large stock in Boston, purchasers should remember that it takes 
from six to eight weeks to get it here from Holland. With the ever increasing 
demand in mind, we are doubling our present heavy orders for the next two 
months, hoping to be able to take care of your requirements. 
Prices delivered in Boston and vicinity or f.o.b. Boston 
freight or express stations. 

$4.00 per bale—1 to 10 bale lots $3.50 per bale—10 bales or more 

$1.50 per bag—Large Grain Bag 
Large Oartons—-$1.50 each, sent parcel post prepaid east of the Mississippi 

Write for circular and free sample 


We are also distributors of VIGORO, BONE MEAL, SHEEP MANUBE, all 
kinds of FERTILIZERS and SLATE STEPPING STONES 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 








PARkway 6020, 6021, 6022, 6023 
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Early May Plantin 
Are you aware that it is not too late right now for planting Azaleas, Flowering 
Crabs, Rhododendrons or in fact any flowering shrub. evergreen or perennial. 


The season this year has been extremely backward and as a result conditions at 
this time are ideal for planting practically every variety, ordinarily set out at an 
earlier date. 

Before you begin. make sure you are getting the type of stock best adapted for your 
purposes. We invite you to come to our Nurseries at North Abington where we are sure 
you will enjoy looking over the many acres of hardy growing stock offered. Here you may 
see growing and arranged in effective group plantings just the material you are interested 
in and if wish may select whatever type stock you require, If you had rather order by 
phone, call Rockland 26, describe your requirements and we are sure you will be pleased 
with our selection. 

We list below a few desirable varieties from among those shown in our 1930 SPRING 
CATALOGUE. 

_ Kolkwitzia amabilis—Beauty Bush, Ampelopsis heterophylla—Porcelain Ampelopsis, Rosa 

Pink Grootendorst, Polygonum auberti — Chinese Fleece Vine, Viburnum tomentosum — 

- Double file Viburnum, Philadelphus virginal —- Mock Orange, Junip- 

erus Japonica — Japanese Juniper, Euonymus alatus compacta — 

Winged Euonymus, Pachistima canbyi — Canby Pachistima, Berberis 
verruculosa — Warty Barberry. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
653 Adams St, NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 























CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. New York 


Glen Head 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 
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NO. 41—SUN DIAL NO. 68-—GAZING BALL 
HEIGHT 30 IN. 10 IN. DIAM. 
PRICE COMPLETE PEDESTAL 32 IN. HIGH 
WITH BRONZE DIAL COMPLETE 
$23 $28 


Primo ArT GARDEN FurRNI- 
TURE brings to you the charm 
of old-world gardens. It is 
really cast in stone; quickly 
weathers to the color of nat- 
ural stone; endures for gener- 
ations because not affected by 
heat, cold, frost or dampness. 


Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalog G 


VKIM2 ART 


Cast Stone Garden Furniture 


PROVIDENCE .R:1+U*S°A 





BEAUTIFUL BIRDS 
Direct from the Breeder 
5 Pairs Assorted for $15.00 


1 Pr. Green Parakeets . . . $5.00 





1 Pr. Strawberry Finches 4.00 
1 Pr. Java Rice Bir 00 
2Pr° Zebra Finches. . . . - 7.00 

ACTUAL VALUE $20.00 


All & pairs shipped safely to you 
by Express for Special Price of $15 
BEAUTIFUL CANARY SINGERS. . . 
Send P. O. Money Order with your order. 
Send for BIG ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST.FREE to Bird Lovers 


BIRD HAVEN, P. O. Box 31, RESEDA, CALIF. 


adwa 
GRASS SEED in 


“WINDOBAGS" 


Grass Seed mixture prepared according to for- 
mulas recommended by the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experimental Station 
LAWNMAKER FORMULA, NO. 1.—Standard 





iS 





mixture (with or without clover). The BEST 
is never quite the cheapest—it is in the long 
run. PRICE, 50 cents per pound. 


NUMBER 2.—Finest quality turf. PRICE, 75 
cents per pound. 

NUMBER 3.—For shady areas. 
cents per pound. 

NUMBER 4.—For poor and sandy soils. PRICE, 
50 cents per pound. 

Minimum quantity sold 5 Ibs. We recommend 
5 Ibs. of seed to 30x30 area or about 900 sq. 
feet—or 200 Ibs. per Acre. 

Ask for the four formulas. 

“LAWNMAKER” 

PRICES: 
5 Ib. bg. 10 Ib. bg. 50 Ib.bg. 
No. 1 & No. 4.. 

$2.50 $5.00 $25.00 
xf No. 3.. 

$3.75 $7.50 $37.50 

BENT GRASS 
(Use on putting greens.) 
Eleven varieties. Send for 
list and prices. 
Superfine Fairway Formu- 
las, Putting Green Formu- 
las, included in list. 
If your dealer is out of it, 
send check or money order 
direct to us. 
Sent Delivery Prepaid 


Distributors 
I. L. RADWANER SEED CO., INC. 
115 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
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PRICE, 75 











For;.Garden [Enthusiasts 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is devoted exclusively to gardening. 
It provides the beginner with a sound foundation and keeps the experi- 
enced gardener informed on 
latest developments, new intro- 
ductions, etc. 
without it,” writes one reader, 
“For I need its help in my gar- 
dening, to help others who ask 
questions and in my garden 
club work.” 


$1 brings you seven monthly issues; 
$2 brings you thirteen, a full year 
plus current issue. 


Gardeners Chronicle 


. 522-4 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Early May Work 


;, VERGREENS can be planted later than deciduous trees, but 

do not neglect to soak them with plenty of water daily for 
several weeks after they have been moved, because if the roots 
once get dried out they can not be revived. 


Mark the bare spots in bulb beds for refilling in the Fall, and 
when the bulbs finish blooming, allow those that are to be dug 
to remain in the ground long enough to ripen. 


Daffodils do not need to be disturbed for several years, but 
when narcissi of any kind, or crocuses are naturalized in the 
lawn, the grass should not be cut until their leaves begin to turn 
yellow. 


Prune early-flowering shrubs, such as the cornelian cherry, 
Cornus mas, the forsythias and some of the spiraeas, as soon as 
they have finished blooming, so that the new wood for next 
season will have a chance to form during the Summer. 


Most of the hardy annuals can be sown early this month 
where they are to flower. Dwarf varieties of alyssum and candy- 
tuft will make fine edgings if they are planted along the front of 
the border immediately. 


Peonies require an abundance of water while the buds are 
being formed in May. A spray of one pound of blue stone and 
one pound of lime to 50 gallons of water, applied when the 
buds are the size of buckshot, will prevent blight, and early 
applications of bone meal will supply nourishment. Wood ashes 
are good but should be kept two or three inches from the crowns. 


If aphids begin to attack the roses in great numbers, they can 
be checked by applications of Black Leaf 40 or heavy soap suds 
made from hand soap. 


Some of the more serviceable plants to grow in window boxes, 
besides the common geraniums, are petunias, verbenas, ageratums, 
lobelias, begonias, fuchsias (for partial shade), lantanas, browal- 
lias and alyssums. 


Special plantings of pot marigolds, zinnias or snapdragons are 
useful for filling vacant spaces in the borders. The Mexican and 
Lilliput zinnias are most popular this year. 


Sow string beans, lima beans, pole beans, corn, squash, cucum- 
bers, melons, okra and spinach, and plant potatoes in the vege- 
table garden. Thin out vegetables sown in April. 


Continue to sow the short crop vegetables, such as lettuce, 
carrots, radishes and peas. Feed lettuce and leaf crops with nitrate 
of soda. 


Remember that iris forms the bulwark of bloom in the flower 
garden in late May and early June. A new introduction for this 
year is ‘“Klamath,’’ a purple iris overlaid with bronze-brown, 
having a burnt-orange beard. 


When the bark of a tree is broken, the exposed wood should 
be protected with a coating of grafting wax, tar, asphalt or hot 
paraffin, but the cambium layer around the edges of the wound 
should be left uncovered. 
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MONTBRETIAS 


Earlham Large Flowered 
Hybrids 


These are the magnificent New Montbretias 
which have attracted so much attention 
the past few years at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Shows in late Summer and Autumn 
and gained the Gold Medal. They are a 
completely new race of flowers and result 
from hybridisation successfully carried 
out by the late Mr. Sydney tris of 
Earlham Hall, Norwich. 


They represent an enormous advance on 
the ordinary Montbretias in commerce, 
being generally much taller and more 
robust growth, having flowers of great 
size and beauty, some meas 3 to 4 
inches or more in diameter. These Mont- 
bretias make first class border plants and 
are of great decorative value for cutting.. 
(For full list of New and Standard varie- 
ties of Montbretias, see page 96 of our 
complete catalog for 19305 


AURORA. Very large flowers, pure 
orange-yellow, tall. Award of Merit, 
Haarlem, 1927. 

Doz., $15.00; per 100, $100.00 


GOLDFINOH. Having a branching head 
of flowers of good size, bright yellow 
with small maroon blotches at centre, 
outer petals heavily shaded brilliant 
cherry-scarlet, very decorative. 

Dos., $5.00; per 100, $36.00 


HIS MAJESTY. A glorious variety, 
flowers measuring 4 inches or more 
across, very broad-petalled, deep vel- 
vety scarlet shading down to gold, 
reverse of petals dark crimson shad- 
ing down to gold; height, 4% ft.; the 
largest flowered of all Montbretias. 
First Class Certificate, R. H. S. and 
Glasgow Doz., $7.00; per 100, $50.00 


JAMES OOEY. Flowers very large and 
open, of perfect form, with smvoth 
broad petals, rich deep vermilion- 
scarlet with golden-orange lustre, 
center yellow with crimson blotches; 
very handsome; height, 3% ft. Award 
of Merit Haarlem and R. H. 8. 

Doz., $7.00; per 100, $50.00 


JOAN OF ARC. Flowers very large, 
broad-petalled and smooth, glowing 
deep golden color, with slight crimson 
markings in centre; reverse of petals 
flushed orange; height, 3 ft. Award 
of Merit, R. H. 8. 

Doz., $10.00; per 100, $80.00 


LEMON QUEEN. Creamy yellow, pale 
centre and deep orange buds, a very 
attractive flower and of great decora- 
tive value. Doz., $4.00; per 100, $30.00 


MARJORIE. Large open flowers, orange- 
yellow, with crimson centre, a beauti- 
ful flower, perfectly flat when fully 
open; height, 8 ft. 

Doz., $4.00; per 100, $30.00 


NIMBUS. One of the most distinct in its 
class. Flowers golden, with a distinct 
crimson ring around the base. Award 
of Merit, R. H. 8. 

Doz., $4.00; per 100, $30.00 


POCAHONTAS. Rich coppery scarlet, 
with golden lustre, center orange with 
small, blood-crimson blotches; flowers 
large and handsome; height, 3 ft. 

Doz., $7.00; per 100, $50.00 


PRINCESS. Brilliant ruby-scarlet; flow- 
ers of fair size, centre yellow, with 
small crimson blotches, very effective; 
height, 2% ft. 

Doz., $7.00; per 100, $50.C0 


QUEEN ADELAIDE. Deep orange 
shaded with red on outer side of the 
petals ; strong grower; flowers 4 inches 
in diameter. Award of Merit, R. H. 8. 

Doz., $7.00; per 100, $50.00 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA. A choice variety, 
with erect habit of growth; flowers 
chrome-yellow with carmine blotch at 
base of petals; late-flowering; height, 

4 ft. Award of Merit, R. H. S. and 
Haarlem '26. 
Doz., $7.00; per 100, $50.00 

QUEEN OF SPAIN. Flowers of large 
size, brilliant deep golden-orange; re- 
verse of petals golden-apricot with 
small crimson and purple calyx; color 
very brilliant and effective; height, 
2% to 3 ft. Award of Merit R. H. 8. 
and Haarlem. 

Doz., 27.00; per 100, $50.00 


BRECKS 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for a Free Copy of 
Our 1930 Catalog 
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The World’s Choicest IRISES 
For Those Who Want the Best 


HESE aristocrats of the Iris family are as beautiful as the choicest 
[orchids yet they are the hardiest and most rugged flower that grows. 

They are the latest achievement of the Hybridizer’s art, the culmina- 
tion of a lifetime of effort on the part of many famous specialists from 
every section of the globe. There are silky and pansy textured sorts, some 
with petals like a piece of fine porcelain and others with the texture of the 
finest plush; some that are delightfully frilled and others as smooth as 
satin; delicate pastel shades, soft blends and rich gorgeous colorings; fra- 
grant ones of giant size and perfect form. The most striking thing in the 
garden will be a collection of these wondrous beauties, now offered for the 
first time at a moderate price; they were recently sold at $25.00, $50.00 and 
$75.00 per root, but this special offering now places them within the reach 
of all. 


BRUNO—A Masterpiece in bronzy heliotrope and violet-purple. $5.00 each; 3 for 
$13.50; 6 for $25.00. 

GOLD IMPERIAL—The finest deep yellow of the richest coloring and smoothest 
texture. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 6 for $6.00; 100 for $90.00. . 

DR. CHARLES H. MAYO—The finest orchid-pink toned variety; a giant flower 
with a soft white throat. Very tall and early. $2.00 each; 3 for $5.00; 6 for $9.00. 
MORNING SPLENDOUR—The finest American Iris introduced to date. Awarded 

three medals. Exquisitely fragrant. Rich red tone. $1.75 each; 3 for $4.50; 6 for $7.50. 

TRUE CHARM—The finest “plicata,” or white with a “button-hole stitching” of 
lavender around the edge. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 6 for $6.00. 

TAJ MAHAL—A magnificent snow white Iris of waxy texture. $1.50 each; 3 for 
$3.75; 6 for $6.00. 

MARY GIBSON—A handsome soft rosy bronze blend. A most unusual and refined 
coloring. $1.75 each; 3 for $4.50; 6 for $7.50. 

AUTUMN KING—In addition to flowering profusely during the summer season 
this fine large purple bi-color invariably produces a full crop of flowers in the fall. 
$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 6 for $6.00; 100 for $60.00. 

JUBILEE—A ruffled orchid-like peach tinted flower, tinged yel- 
low and finely peppered soft maroon. $1.75 each; 3 for $4.50; 
6 for $7.50. 

MME. GAUDICHAU—tThe largest, darkest and finest deep 
purple. A giant flower on tall erect stems. Very fragrant. $1.00 
each; 3 for $2.75; 6 for $5.00; 100 for $60.00. 

APACHE-—A distinctly new color in Iris. Copper red. Very fine. 
$2.50 each; 3 for $6.00; 6 for $10.00. 

ASIA—An aristocratic soft blend. Very large and tall. $1.75 each; 
3 for $4.50; 6 for $7.50. $2.50; 6 for $4.00. 


One each of the above 15 choice varieties $20.00 Three each, total 45 plants, for $50.00 
Six each, enough f or a nice clump of each, $90.00 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 


As I grow only the very finest Iris you are sure to be pleased with this collec- 
tion. My space is limited and I must therefore move certain stocks to make 
room for the propagation of new varieties. My necessity is your good fortune. 
The labor saved in putting up this “Rainbow Collection” without labels en- 





Iris Magnifica 


MAGNIFICA—In richness of color, gigantic size, perfection of 
form, majestic bearing, delicious fragrance and heavy texture 
this brilliant crimson toned variety is unsurpassed. $1.00 each; 
3 for $2.75; 6 for $5.00. 

LADY BYNG—An exquisite soft ageratum violet which recently 
sold at $50.00 per root. One of the most charming Iris in my 
pd collection. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.75; 6 for $5.00; 100 for 


$75.00. 
BALLERINE—The most popular light blue toned variety. A 
fine, large, very fragrant flower on tall stems. $1.00 each; 3 for 


was recently voted the most popular Iris in the world by the American Iris 
Society; Lent A. Williamson, which in 1922 the same organization voted the 
finest Iris in the world, and other equally fine varieties. If you wish a garden 
ables me to furnish the utmost in value at the minimum cost. I guaragtee that full of fine flowers, in all the colors of the rainbow, but do not wish the extra 
this collection will contain such famous varieties as ““Ambassadeur,”’ which care of keeping them labeled, you cannot go wrong on this fine collection. 
50 choice plants, My Selection, withoul labels—$ 6.75 
100 choice plants, My Selection, without labels— 12.00 


JAPANESE IRIS DWARF IRIS COLLECTION 





May 1, 1930 








I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, some of which are 
almost as large as a dinner plate. There are singles, doubles, selfs, mottled 
and striped effects, soft tones and the most brilliant colorings. They follow 
the ‘‘Rainbow Oollection” in bloom. This collection will consist of varicties 
costing $1.00 to $5.00 per plant if bought separately. 

I will furnish 25 assorted plants, without labels for $ 9.75 

50 choice plants assorted, my selection, without label 15.50 


EARLY IRIS GARDEN COLLECTION 


This collection blooms from two to three weeks ahead of the ‘Rainbow Collec- 
tion.’’ You'll get a great thrill out of AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. This collec- 
tion will include only choice varieties, in a fine range of colors, varieties that 


are exceedinglly free flowering, hardy and easy to grow. 
30 Plants in 5 choice varieties, My Selection, labeled $ 7.50 
60 Plants in 10 choice varieties, My Selection, labeled 12.00 


These miniature jewels are especially adapted to the rock garden, or for 
planting in the border in front of the taller varieties. They bloom just ahead 
of ‘“‘The Early Iris Garden Collection,” in fact just after the crocus have fin- 
ished blooming in early spring, and therefore come at a time when flowers in 
the garden are so much prized. Only choice varieties will go into this collection. 
20 Plants in 4 choice varieties, My Selection, labeled $ 5.00 
100 Plants in 10 choice varieties, My Selection, labeled 23.50 


SIBERIAN IRIS 


Nothing surpasses the Siberian Iris for landscape or garden effect, or for cut 
flowers. They are prodigious bloomers, in full sun or partial shade, in almost 
any location or soil. I have a magnificent collection of them and guarantee 
this collection will be worth several times the price paid. 

50 Fine Siberian Iris in Assorted Colors, without labels $ 7.50 

100 Fine Siberian Iris in Assorted Colors, without labels 12.75 


My 1930 Catalogue contains 120 pages and is free for the asking. It contains a vast 
store of Iris information and lists the W orld’s Choicest Varieties. Send for your copy. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, Bayside, Long Island, N.Y. 























